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THE LEGAL SOONERS OF 1889 IN OKLAHOMA 
By B. B. Chapman* ; 
RuuEs For ‘‘HarRIsON’s Hoss Racn’’ 


The annual report of the General Land Office in 1889 
stated that the opening of Oklahoma District was ‘‘the most 
important event for several years in the administration of the 
affairs’? of the office. The district comprised nearly 3,000 
square miles in present Oklahoma between Stillwater and 
Norman, including Oklahoma City and Guthrie. It was within 
the Creek and Seminole cessions of 1866. Prior to the open- 
ing of Oklahoma District the lands were available for almost — 
unrestricted pasturage by ranchmen.! 


Oklahoma District was bounded on the south by the South 
Canadian River, on the east by the Indian Meridian and the 
Pawnee Reservation, on the north by the Cherokee Outlet, 
and on the west by the Cimarron River and the 98th Meridian. 
Between 1871 and 1874 the lands were surveyed and subdivided 
into sections and quarter sections. In 1886-87 the Southern 
Kansas Railway Company and the Gulf, Colorado and Santa 
Fe Railway Company constructed a railroad from Kansas via 
Guthrie and Oklahoma Station to Texas.” 


* This article is a revision by Dr. B. B. Chapan, of his paper read at the 
meeting of the Southern Historical Association at Houston, Texas, Nov. 7-9, 
1957. The study was made under the auspices of the Research Foundation of 
Oklahoma State University—Ed. 

1 Asst. Com. William M. Stone to register and receiver, Guthrie land office, 
Jan. 13, 1891, NA, GLO, Townsites, vol. 5, p. 48; S. Ex. Docs., 48 Cong., 
2 sess., ii (2263), no. 50, p. 19. : 

Oklahoma District was also called the “Oklahoma lands,” “Oklahoma 
Country,” and in later years the “Unassigned Lands.” Stone in 1890 said that 
Oklahoma District was “generally known as ‘Oklahoma,’ a name given to that 
section of the country by pioneers and others, and more particularly by certain 
people who have from time to time proposed to settle there before that country 
had been opened for settlement.” 

2 Oklahoma Station beame known as Oklahoma City, but at no certain 
time. In the Ok'ahoma Historical Society is vol. 1, no. 1, of the Oklahoma City 
Times, Dec. 29, 1888, “devoted to the settlement of Oklahoma.” The paper was 
located at “Oklahoma City, I. T.” (However, the mail cancellation out of 
this post office was simply “Oklahoma” from 1888 to 1924 when the name 
re ae for the first time “Oklahoma City” in the Post Office Department. 

The Chicago Daily Tribune on March 23, 1889, carried an artist’s sketch 
of Oklahoma City. A picture giving a bird’s-eye view of the “city” about 
10 a. m. on April 22, 1889, is in The Independent, Vol. LVII, No. 2910 (Sept. 
8, 1904), p. 551. There was a depot, freight house, section house, hotel, post 
office, and other buildings. See also E. H. Kelley, “When Oklahoma City was 
Seymour and Verbeck,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. 4 
(Winter, 1949-50), pp. 347-353. 


Below to right: Orion Eli Moh- 
ler, Deputy Marshal, who opened 
the doors of Guthrie Land Office, 
April 22, 1889. 

(Photo through courtesy of Mrs. Troy 


Brown, daughter of O. HE. Mohler, of 
Tampa 4, Florida.) 


Above to left: John W. Noble. 
Secretary of the Interior, 1889. 


(Photo through courtesy of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri.) 
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2 Congress by an act of March 1, 1889, ratified and con- 
_ firmed an agreement with the Creek Indians for the complete 
_ cession to the United States of the lands conditionally ceded 
_ in 1866.3 The lands became a part of the public domain, but 
_ should only be disposed of in accordance with the laws regu- 
_ lating homestead entries, and to persons qualified to make 
- such homestead entries, not exceeding 160 acres to one quali- 

fied claimant. The act stated that no person who might ‘‘enter 

upon any part of said lands’’ prior to the time that the same 
were opened to settlement by act of Congress should be per- 
mitted to occupy or to make entry of such lands or lay any 
claim thereto. 


Section 12 of the Indian Appropriation Act of March 2 
authorized the purchase of lands from the Seminoles, con- 
ditionally ceded by them to the United States in 1866.4 This 
included the portion of Oklahoma District south of the North 
Canadian River. These lands, like those acquired from the 
Creeks, became a part of the public domain, to be disposed of 
mainly to homesteaders. Section 13 of the Act provided that 
until lands secured from the Seminoles were opened for settle- 
ment by proclamation of the President, no person should be 
permitted to ‘‘enter upon and oceupy’’ the same; and no per- 
son violating this provision should ever be permitted to enter 
any of said lands or acquire any right thereto.5 This came 
to be known as ‘‘the sooner clause.”’ 


Congress could have provided that all persons within Okla- 
homa District during the prohibitory period, or any part thereof, 
should be disqualified to acquire lands under the homestead or 
townsite laws. But Congress chose to use the more loose and 
indefinite expression, ‘‘enter upon and occupy.’’ To what 
extent could a person be within Oklahoma District during the 
‘prohibitory period and yet not enter upon and occupy lands 
there? The provision regarding entrance and occupation was 
not a penal statute, but simply prescribed the qualifications of 


325 Statutes, p. 759. 

4 Act of March 2, 1889, 25 Statutes, p. 1005. 

5A decade earlier Ezra A. Hayt, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, made 
a similar suggestion concerning the Otoe and Missouria Reservation on the 
Big Blue River in Nebraska and Kansas, On December 4, 1879, Senator 
Algernon Sidney Paddock introduced Senate Bill 753 providing for the sale 
of the Otoe and Missouria lands. Hayt recommended that the bill be amended 
so that any person entering or settling upon any of the lands embraced in 
the reservation, prior to the issuance of a proclamation by the President giving 
notice that the same was open to settlement, should forfeit all right to enter 
any land on the reservation; Hayt to Paddock, Jan. 26, 1880, NA, OIA, L. 
Letter Book, vol. 64, p. 5334. ' :: 

A similar provision forbidding homesteaders to “enter upon and occupy 
lands prior to a certain opening day was inserted in an act of June 20, 1890, 
concerning reservoir lands in Minnesota and Wisconsin; 26 Statutes, p. 169. 
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settlers on public lands mentioned in the act. From settlers’ 
camps to the highest court the expression, ‘‘enter upon and 
occupy,’’? was debated and construed in various. ways. Judge 
James Layman Brown, a shrewd observer close to the scene, 
said: ‘‘This was the one clause in the law that made more 
contention, I honestly believe, than any other statute that was 
ever written on earth.’”é 


The provisions for the opening of lands ceded by the Creeks 
and Seminoles were tied together by a sentence in Section 13 
of the Act of March 2 stating that all the above provisions with 
reference to lands to be acquired from the Seminole Indians, 
including the provisions pertaining to forfeiture should apply 
to and regulate the disposal of the lands acquired from the | 
Creek Indians by the agreement of January 19, 1889. This 
sentence so conjoined the two acts that the Creek and Seminole 
lands within Oklahoma District were regarded as one tract. 
The acts of March 1 and 2, as they relate to lands ceded by 
the Creeks and Seminoles, may well be considered as parts of 
the same act and should be read and construed together. Thus 
the provisions of Articles 12 and 13 of the Act of March 2 
relate to lands in the Creek cession as well as to lands in the 
Seminole cession. 


The acts of Congress did not forbid the communication of 
information relative to the character, the location and the best 
means of going from the boundaries of Oklahoma District to 
any tract therein; nor did the acts forbid anyone from receiving 
such information; nor was one disqualified by receiving after 
March 2 information from one who had acquired it before that 
date. The acts did not disqualify one as a homesteader, regard- 
less of how much examination he had made of lands in Okla- 
homa district prior to March 2, with the intention of selecting 
a future homestead there. 


The words, ‘‘any part of said lands,’’ were written into 
the Act of March 1 in reference to the Creek cession. The 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company was the 
successor in interest to the right of way across lands in Indian 
Territory granted by Congress in 1884 to the Southern Kansas 
Railway Company. The company had simply an easement, not 
a fee, in the lands of the right of way on which its trains were 
operated. Some officers and employees of the company legally 
resided on the right of way across lands ceded by the Creeks 
and Seminoles. Internal revenue officials, Indian agents and 
traders, deputy marshals, army teamsters, mail carriers and 
many other white persons were properly and rightfully on 


6 James L. Brown, “Early and Important Litigation.” Sturm’s Oklahoma 
Magazine, Vol. VIII, No. 2 (April, 1909) pp. 26-30. 
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lands ceded by these Indians, just prior to the time the same 
were opened io settlement by act of Congress. In reference 
to the Seminole cession, the Act of March 2 applied to the 
lands collectively when it stated that until the lands were 
legally opened to settlement, no person should be permitted to 
-enter upon and occupy the same without subjecting himself to 
the disqualification clause. 


President Benjamin Harrison on March 23 issued a procla- 
mation opening the lands of Oklahoma District to settlement 
on April 22.7 Warning expressly was given that no person 
entering upon and occupying lands in Oklahoma District before 
“‘twelve o’clock, noon’’ on April 22 would ever be permitted 
to enter any of said lands or acquire any rights thereto, and 
that the officers of the United States would be required to 
enforce strictly the provisions of the act of Congress of March 
2 to the above effect. The General Land Office had no power 
to modify the terms of exclusion of all persons, whether they 
proposed to enter lands or not. The words ‘‘twelve o’clock, 
noon’’ in their true acception mean the middle of the day when 
the sun is in the Meridian. At Guthrie standard time or rail- 
road time was a half hour earlier than Meridian time. The 
prohibitory clause covered Oklahoma District, and no excep- 
tion was made for the right of way of the railroad running 
through Guthrie and Oklahoma Station. 


John W. Noble, Secretary of the Interior, on April 12 
requested the Attorney General to have appointed such num- 
ber of deputy marshals as he might deem proper to act with 
the military in making of arrests that might be found necessary 
to preserve the peace. Some people suspected that deputy 
marshals would not be prevented from taking homesteads be- 
cause of their presence in Oklahoma District during the pro- 
hibitory period, just prior to April 22. Certainly Congress did 
not intend to put any obstacle in the way of securing the ser- 
vices of the best men as public officers in Oklahoma. It was 
no easy time for a deputy marshal to keep peace, quell disorder, 
and overawe the reckless and lawless gangs of gamblers, sharpers, 
and ruffians generally that flocked into Oklahoma District. 


Strother M. Stockslager, Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, on April 12 wrote Senator John J. Ingalls of Kansas 
a letter in regard to a question submitted to Ingalls on March 
29 by C. T. [F.] Sommers of Oklahoma Station. The letter 


726 Statutes, p. 1544. 
8 Noble to Att. Gen., April 12, 1889, NA, Int. Dept. Lands and R. R. 


Div., Record Letters Sent, vol. 79, pp. 79-80. 
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concerned the prohibitory period and later drew critical atten- 
tion. Stockslager wrote :° 


The statute makes no exceptions to this provision. I am in- 
clined to think, however, that when a person was already within 
these lands at the date of the approval of the act by proper authority 
his presence there should not be regarded as a violation of this pro- 
vision of the act. The primary jurisdiction to act upon applications 
to enter rests with the district land officers, and Mr. Sommers may 
present his application for entry to them with proper proof of his 
allegations. Should they refuse to permit an entry he may appeal 
from their action, which would bring his application and proots 
before this office for its adjudication of the case. 


Stockslager made no comment about a prospective claimant 
going outside of Oklahoma District to become a qualified entry- 
man. 


Noble instructed John Alfred Pickler and Cornelius Mac- 
Bride, inspectors of the public land service, to have the land 
office buildings erected and to supervise and direct everything 
that would tend to the effectual establishment and peaceful 
preservation of general law and order. Pickler arrived at 
Arkansas City on April 13, and sent Noble the following 
telegram: ‘‘ Will have to build for both land offices. There is 
nothing at all at either point. Can contract here. Can build 
two buildings, each eighteen by thirty feet, suitable. Total 
$1,075. Shall I do so? Answer early.’’!° On the same day Noble 
replied: ‘‘If buildings can be put up for occupancy by twenty- 


9 Stockslager to Ingalls, April 12, 1889, Ann. Rpt., Gen. Land Office, 1889, 
p. 101; aso in NA, GLO, “A” Letter Book, C. and D. Div., vol. 23, pp. 283-284. 
A United States commissioner referred to in contemporary records as C. F. 
Sommers, was alleged to have been at Oklahoma Station at noon on April 22, 
1889, and to have laid claim to two city lots there; Alfred J. Pickler to Noble, 
May 8, 1889, S. Ex. Docs., 51 Cong. 1 sess., v (2682) no. 33, pp. 14-15; extract 
copy from the records of Ok'ahoma City, May 2, 1889, ibid., ix (2686), no. 72. 
p. 30; Capt. D. F. Stiles to Maj. J. P. Sanger, Nov. 6, 1889, ibid., pp. 30-35. 
C. F. Sommers administered the oath of office to the elected officials of the 
provisional government, including William L. Couch, mayor. 

A search in the National Archives revealed no proof that Secretary Noble 
approved Stockslager’s letter of April 12, although in the case of Ransom 
Payne v. William S. Robertson attorneys for appellant claimed that Noble did 
so. Attorneys also claimed that the substance of Stockslager’s letter was em- 
bodied in a circular and widely distributed prior to April 22, 1889. 

It was reported that a preson who was offered the position of United States 
deputy marshal in Oklahoma District inquired if acceptance of the office 
would deprive him of the right to take and hold a homestead. On this matter 
Noble is said to have advised Congressman William M. Springer of Illinois 
to tell him to take the office and he would see that he was protected in his 
rights to acquire a homestead. Springer’s verification of the incident is in Cong. 
Record, Jan 17, 1890, p. 670; see also Ransom Payne v. William S. Robert- 
son, U. S. Supreme Court, File Copies of Briefs, no. 20; Oklahoma City Town- 
site v. George E. Thornton et al., 13 Land Decisions 409. (1891). 

19 Tel. from Pickler to Noble, April 13, 1889, NA, Int. Dept., Lands and 
R. R. Div., box 680, Okla. Misc. Papers; tel. from Noble to Pickler, April 13, 
1889, NA, Int. Dept., Appt. Div., Letter Book, vol. 10, p. 359. 
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second contract for them. Push things. Land officers, clerks 
and inspectors will be at Arkansas City on seventeenth.’’ 


_ Robert S. Baird secured the contract to build the land of- 
fices at Guthrie and Kingfisher. Pursuant to an arrangement, 
the employees entered the territory by means of a pass about 
April 17. Moses M. Standley who successfully contested one 
of them in litigation wrote: ‘‘There were two gangs of sooners 
who settled on the Cottonwood in O. T. The ‘Cowboy or 8S. H. 
Foss gang,’ and the ‘Lumber haulers,’ or the men who entered 
O. T. April 17, 1889, and hauled the lumber for the U. S. 
Land Offices at Guthrie and Kingfisher. The names of the 
Lumber haulers were George W. Jones, Benj. Frank Hostettler, 
Wm. F. Huff, Sam Smith, and Charles Combs.’’!2 


Archival sources show that several persons received per- 
mission to enter the Oklahoma District prior to April 22. For 


Instance, on April 13 Noble requested that U. S. Commissioner 
John M. Galloway be privileged to enter ‘‘the territory for the 


purpose of establishing a building on the one acre reserved in 
the President’s proclamation for Government use.’’!? 


Noble said that it was ‘‘highly desirable that such an offi- 
cer should be present.’’ The War Department approved the 
request on April 15. On April 19 Noble requested that a permit 
be telegraphed to Arkansas City for ‘‘four men and three teams 
to enter Oklahoma to transport office outfit and personal ef- 
fects of officers and clerk[s|] from Gvfthrie to Kingfisher.’’ 
The War Department promptly compled with the request. 


The term ‘‘legal sooners’’ was applied to persons who en- 
tered Oklahoma District as employees of the government, or 
under special permit, or because of their occupation such as 
employees of the railroad company, and initiated a claim to land 
by using an advantage not available to persons who entered 
the district after the lawful hour of opening. Claimants without 
the shelter of permit or employment, who remained within 
Oklahoma District, or who entered upon and occupied lands 
there during the prohibitory period, or after March 2, 1889, 
and before the hour of noon on April 22, were called ‘‘moon- 
shiners’’ presumably because they came in by the light of the 
moon. According to a contemporary observer the word ‘‘sooner”’ 
was not applied to them for five or six months after the open- 


ing.13 A ‘‘sooner’’ was a land claimant who was in Oklahoma 


11 Standley to D. M. Kirkbride, Nov. 29, 1893, NA, Int. Dept., Lands and 


R. R. Div., Box 673. are 
12 Noble to Sec. War, April 3, 1889, NA, AGO, Consolidation file 2653, 
1885-1889; same to same, April 19, 1889, ibid. 
13 Dan W. Peery, “The First Two Years,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. VII, 
No. 3 (Sept., 1929), p. 284; Andrew Wood to Editor, Visitor, April 22, 1889, 
ibid., Vol. XXXIV, No. 3 (Autumn, 1956), pp. 305-306. 
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District during the prohibitory period and who acquired an 
advantage in initiating settlement by such occupancy.'4 


MacBride said that the atmospheric condition of things on 
and before April 22 seemed to impel men, previously honorable 
and honest, to grab, catch, and hold everything in sight. John 
Ichabod Dille, register of the Guthrie land office, noted that 
‘‘hundreds of people’’ were at Guthrie on April 20. MacBride 
and Pickler reported that there were 300 persons in and about 
Guthrie before noon on April 22. They said: ‘‘This body of 
men was composed of deputy marshals, land officials, railroad 
employees, railroad stowaways brought here in freight trains, 
deputy internal-revenue collectors, and a host which cannot 
be classified.’’ Pickler saw men finish ‘‘a survey of the town”’ 
before 11 a.m. The first non-sooner affidavit in Oklahoma 
history was filed by a sooner, Mark S. Cohn, in the Guthire 
land office on April 22, with the reported connivance of Dille 
and a deputy marshal.!® 


At Kingfisher on. April 21 a newspaper reporter found 
500 people. Dille observed that men under contract to haul 
lumber from Council Grove to Fort Reno ‘‘were killing time 
in every way’’ in an effort to be within Oklahoma District 
at noon on April 22 at which time they would rush to the claims 
they desired.16 


During the first month there was popular clamor against 
the legal sooners. An example is the petition transmitted by 
James L. Brown io the Secretary of the Interior on May 28, 
inquiring among other things if entrance upon lands from the 
right of way of the Santa Fe Railroad on April 22 would bar 
a prospective entryman from acquiring title to lands.17 The 
same question was raised as to railroad employees, army teams- 
sters, cooks, etc. Among those who signed the petition were 


14 Ann. Rpt. Gov. of Okla., 1891, H. Ex. Docs., 52 Cong., 1 sess., xvi (2935), 
p. 450. J udge Walter H. Sanborn defined the word “sooner” as one who “to the 
injury of other intending settlers, enters upon and claims land as his home- 
stead before such entry and claim are effective to initiate a valid homestead 
under the acts of Congress”; Howe v. Parker, 190 Fed. 738 (1911). 

The name “boomer” was applied to any prospective settler in the Run of 
1889. The term “old boomer” usually meant a follower of David L. Payne or 
William L. Couch who in years prior to 1885 had boomed or advertised the 
fact that Oklahoma district was unsettled, and attempted by direct action to 
settle there. 

15B. B. Chapman, “Guthrie, From Public Land to Private Property,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXIII, No. 1 (Spring, 1955) pp. 63-86. In- 
cluded is an account of the case of Ransom Payne, an important one in the 
study of legal sooners. Payne was a deputy marshal. _ 

16 Dille to Noble, May 9, 1889, S. Ex. Docs., 51 Cong. 1 sess., v (2682), 
no. ee 16-18. 

rown to Sec, Int., May 23, 1889, NA, Int. Dept., Lands and R. R. Div., 
box 681, Okla. Misc. Papers. The petition is with ihe letter. 
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G. W. [“‘Public Domain’’] Adams, W. B. Barger, J. F. Bellamy, 
George W. Farmer, J. C. Gatewood, Ledru Guthrie, A. B. 
Harmon, William H. Hart, Witten Haycraft, John O. Johnson, 
Charles Lane, R. B. Linthicum, J. M. McCornack, Augelo C. 
Scott, W. W. Scott, Oscar H. Violet. 


Secretary Noble opposed any legislation ratifying acts 
which sooners had done in disregard of justice and fair treat- 
ment and to the injury of law-abiding citizens. ‘‘Care will be 
taken,’’ said President Harrison, ‘‘that those who entered in 
violation of the law do not secure the advantage they unfairly 
sought.’’8 Archival sources do not reveal the whole story of 
the legal sooners, but the light is sufficiently clear to see some 
of their activities that were condemned by the courts. 


MarsHALS NEEDLES AND JONES 


A study of ‘‘legal sooners’’ leads quickly to deputy mar- 
shals, due in part to a public tendency to refer to various 
federal officers by that term. Thomas B. Needles was Marshal 
of Indian Territory with headquarters at Muskogee. He had 
authority in all the said territory, but Wiliam Clark Jones, 
Marshal of Kansas, had concurrent authority in so much of 
the territory as was in the Kansas district. Thus Needles and 
Jones had concurrent authority in Okiahoma district. 


An Act of Congress on March 1, 1889, provided for the 
organization of a court in the Indian Territory, subsequently 
located at Muskogee.!® The marshal of the court was empowered 
to appoint deputies, the number being limited only by the 
necessity of the case. It was competent to the President to 
direct the military forces to render the marshal such aid as 
might be necessary to enable him to maintain peace and enforce 
the laws of the United States in the Indian Territory. 


On March 16 Senators Shelby M. Cullom and Charles B. 
Farwell of Illinois accordingly recommended that Needles of 
that state be appointed as marshal. In a letter to the Presi- 
dent they said: ‘‘Mr. Needles was our former state auditor, 
is a man of experience, integrity, sobriety and ability and we 
believe would be such a man as you desire. It is due from us 
to say that he was not a soldier, but we believe him to be other- 
wise the kind of man you want.’’*° Needles was commissioned 
marshal on March 26. His annual salary was $200 and fees. 


18 Message of Dec. 3, 1889, Messages and Papers of the Presidents, vol. ix, 


peas , : or are : 
P 19 25 Statutes, 783; “Marshal of Indian Territory,” Official Opinions of the 


Attorney General, vol. 19, p. 293. 
°20 Cullom and Farwell to the President, March 16, 1889, NA, Justice Dept., 


appointment file of Needles, Dist. of Indian Territory; Reg. of Dept. of Justice, 
1891, pp. 60-61. 5 
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Since he was a Republican appointee his prospects of office 
tenure were superior to those of Jones. By direction of the 
President the responsibility of keeping the peace in the terri- 
tory rested largely upon him. 


On April 10 Attorney General W. H. H. Miller authorized 
Needles to appoint such number of deputies as might seem 
necessary.2_ Needles arrived at Guthrie on April 16. On 
April 20 at Arkansas City he met Dille and Cassius McDonald 
[‘‘Cash’’] Barnes, register and receiver of the Guthrie land 
office. On the ‘‘very earnest solicitation’’ and the ‘‘earnest 
and persistent request’’ of Dille and Barnes, Needles appointed 
Benton J. Turner, James H. Huckleberry, and Orion Eli 
Mohler as special deputies, exclusively for the protection of 
the Guthrie land office, records and monies.*2 Needles said they 
were assigned for duty under the orders of Dille and Barnes, 
and that he delivered the commissions to Dille and Barnes, 
ordering them to have their men sworn before a United States 
Commissioner before delivering the commissions to them. Ac- 
cording to Needles, on the morning of April 22 he had four 
other deputies at Guthrie and only a total of fourteen in the 
entire Indian Territory. 


Turner entered Oklahoma District on the night of April 
21. At noon on April 22 Mohler opened the double doors of 
the land office, which swung inward. The first applicant to 
enter was Mark S. Cohn who among other things filed for 
Turner and Huckleberry soldier’s declaratory statements for 
the west half of section nine which became East Guthrie. 


Dille said that Mohler was the only deputy marshal ap- 
pointed on his recommendation. He. added: ‘‘Mr. Needles 
offered me the commissions for three deputies, believing that 
we should have some officials present at this office with whom 
Wwe were acquainted. I accepted one and refused to take the 
other two because I did not know of but one person who 
desired to go into the Territory as a looker-on with whom I 
was personally acquainted.’’? In reprimanding Dille for con- 
ditions at Guthrie, Noble said: ‘‘By the first acts of your 
office a townsite had been fixed and almost surrounded by the 
filings made by your brother and Mr. Cohn, before the law- 
abiding people could arrive.’’24 


21 Miller to Needles, April 10, 1889, NA, Justice Dept., Instruction, vol. 
a pp. 116-117; affidavit of Needles, Sept. 14, 1890, NA, GLO, townsite box 


22 Needles to Miller, April 30, 1889, NA, Justice Dept., no. 3982 in file 
3485-1889; Miller to Needles, May 4, 1889, ibid., Instruction Book, vol. 3, p. 
349; Needles to Miller, May 24, 1889, ibid., no. 4716 in file 3485-1889. There is 
a sketch of Mohler’s life in the Guthrie Daily Leader, April 16, 1957, 

23 Dille to Noble, May 9, 1889, S. Ex. Doc., loc. cit., pp. 16-18. 

24 Noble to Dille, May 28, 1889, NA, Int., Dept., Appt. Div., Letter Book, 
vol. 12, pp, 16-27. 
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Since Jones subsequently was subjected to greater con- 
demnation than Needles, his record should be set forth more 
fully. In 1861 at the age of 21, Jones was mustered in as Ist. 
lieutenant, Company F, 3 Regiment, Kansas Infantry.2® He 
was promoted to captain, June 23, 1862, in the Tenth Kansas 
Infantry, and was mustered out August 19, 1864. On October 
26, 1868, be became a major in the Kansas Cavalry, Company 
19, and five months later he was promoted to lieutenant-colonel. 


Jones was warden of the Kansas State Penitentiary from 
April 9, 1883, to April 1, 1885. He then sought appointment as 
United States marshal for the district of Kansas. In the Na- 
tional Archives is a half-pound bundle of papers requesting 
his appointment.*® Samuel J. Crawford, former governor of 
Kansas, gives the flavor of these recommendations when he 
wrote to President Grover Cleveland on July 6, 1885: 


I think I speak the truth when I say that no better or truer 
soldier ever wore spurs or drew a sword. He has filled other impor- 
tant, responsible positions within the state, and in each and all he 
discharged his duties with credit and profit to the state. He was a 
delegate from Kansas at Chicago, and your friend from beginning 
to end, as true as the needle to the pole. I tell you the truth when I 
say that if it had not been for Col. Jones the Kansas delegation 
would have been carried away from your support by the friends of 
another at the critical moment. In him you have a friend, a true 
soldier and a worthy man. About eighty percent of the voters of 
Kansas served in the Army during the war, and so far, of all the 
appointments made in that state under the present administration, 
I believe in no instance has an ex-soldier been chosen. The appoint- 
ment would be received with gratitude by that element as well as by 
the people of Kansas generally. 


Jones was commissioned as marshal on March 12, 1886.?" 
His difficulties began soon after the Republican administration 
came to Washington in 1889. Needles was expressly authorized 
to appoint such number of deputies as might seem necessary, 
and the same right was certainly not withheld from Jones. 
Among deputies Jones appointed were A. S. Claw, Asa Jones, 
A. G. Jones, H. S. Keys, J. B. Koonce, Ed. F. Madden, Capt. 
Rarrick (O. S. Rauck), J. O. Severns, George E. Thornton, 
J. S. Weaver, Ewers White, D. F. Wyatt. 


25 The pension file of Jones is no. C-2678565, Fed. Records Center, Alex- 
andria, Va. There is a sketch of his life in Kansas Historical Collections, vol. 
10. (1907-1908), p. 448. 

26 Appointment file of Jones, NA, Justice Dept. In the file is a personal 
letter of June 15, 1885, to Daniel Manning, Secretary of the Treasury, in 
which Jones said: “In our state convention for delegate to Chicago, I was an 
outspoken Cleveland man, and upon that issue I went before the convention, 
and received an overwhelming vote and was elected.” 

27 Reg. of Dept. of Justice, 1886, p. 72. It seems impossible to secure a 
complete list of deputy marshals appointed by Jones and Needles or to get the 
correct spelling of names. See however lists in S. Ex. Docs., loc. cit., pp. 45. 
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Jones was in Guthrie a few days before the land opening. 
He appreciated the influx of population that would follow on 
and after April 22, 1889.28 He knew there had been several 
hundred federal troops stationed in Oklahoma District for the 
preservation of order, and he was informed by the commanding 
officer at Oklahoma Station that on and after high noon on 
April 22 his functions would cease. Jones attempted to organize 
a force of deputy marshals at different points where it was sup- 
posed that people would concentrate. Special requests were 
made of him. The commanding officer of the United States 
troops at Alfred (now Mulhall) requested him to send a deputy 
marshal there to capture horse thieves. At the request of an 
officer of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Com- 
pany eight of their employees were appointed temporary deputy 
marshals. Most of them were conductors constantly passing 
through the territory and could perform a useful service if 
lawless men attempted to commit a violent act on the trains. 
In addition to the eight employees, Jones appointed not less 
than nineteen deputy marshals. Jones thought he successfully 
organized a force of deputy marshals as evidenced by the good 
order maintained. He said: 


I believe that a few of my deputies have attempted to file on as 
many tracts of land in the territory but I know many of them have 
not ;and while I instructed them not to do so, when they saw them- 
selves surrounded by about 500 to 700 persons at Guthrie and at 
least one half that number at Oklahoma Station waiting for the 
hour of twelve to come, I do not wonder that some of the deputies, 
who were serving without pay and only there in the interest of good 
order, took the fever and attempted to get them a home. As to my- 
self, i never attempted to homestead a foot of land either in Okla- 
homa or any other territory or state.29 


On April 24 the Kansas City Daily Journal carried a sting- 
ing account in which a reporter told of seeing Jones, Needles, 
Dille and others make an ‘‘unauthorized and unwarranted set- 
tlement’’ of Guthrie before Oklahoma District was legally 
opened to settlement. The next day the St. Lowis Globe-Demo- 
crat said: ‘‘Oklahoma City, like Guthrie was built in a day, or, 
properly speaking, was claimed in an hour, excepting that 
portion which was captured before time by those appointed to 
go down and execute the law. The Deputy United States 


28 The position of Jones is set forth in his letter to the Att. Gen., May 9, 
1889, NA, Justice Dept., no. 4190 in file 3485-1889. 


29 Jones appointed A (S?) Payne as a deputy marshal. W. H. Jenkins of 
Emporia, Kansas, said that at Guthrie Payne encroached on his lot in a 
block near the land office. Jenkins appealed to Jones who said he “didn’t want 
to hear another word out of my damned head.” Jenkins said he then bought 
Payne’s asserted interest in the lot for $15.00; Jenkins to Att. Gen. Miller, May 
15, 1889, NA, Justice Dept., no. 4405 in file 3485-1889. 
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Marshals laid out the town Sunday night, and Monday morn- 
ing they covered the supposed choice sites with tents.’’ 


. A wail that legal sooners had captured choice lands caused 
Secretary Noble and Commissioner Stockslager on April 24 
to make it clear that a deputy marshal or other government 
officer who entered Oklahoma District with a view to locate a 
claim or town lot had acquired no right there.2? Stockslager 
said such locations appeared to be in violation of the spirit of 
the law opening the territory. 


As for legal sooners, Noble gave assurance that ‘‘not the 
least shadow of an injustice to settlers in Oklahoma would be 
tolerated for a moment.’’ He directed Pickler and MacBride 
to ‘‘pursue a systematic and thorough inquiry into this wrong, 
preserving evidence with names, circumstances and conclusions, 
and make a written report. Be uncompromising and determined. 
to correct this injustice, as it will not be tolerated to the least 
degree, ’’31 


From Guthrie on April 24 Needles sent this telegram to the 
Secretary of the Interior: ‘‘Everything remarkably orderly 
and peaceful. Ten thousand people here. Not a single arrest 
yet. Hope to preserve order without any trouble.’’ MacBride 
and Pickler may have given vent to optimism and exaggera- 
tion when on May 38 they wrote that ‘‘a more successful open- 
ing of a new Territory could not be conjured up by the imagin- 
ation of man.’’ In this era of good feeling Mayor Daniel B. 
Dyer sent Noble the following telegram :*? 


At a meeting of the City Council of Guthrie, presided over by 
myself, the following resolution was unanimously adopted by a ris- 
ing vote and directed to be forwarded to you: “Resolved that the 
thanks of this body and the citizens of Guthrie are hereby tendered 
to the Hon. Secretary of the Interior, John W. Noble, for the very 
prompt and efficient action taken in repressing fraud in attempting 
to acquire title to property and prevent the unjust use of official 
power by persons seeking to profit thereby. 


Pickler and MacBride gave the following report on April 
30: ‘‘Deputy marshals getting rid of their town lots as rapidly 
as they can. In three days not more than four or five lots will 
be ostensibly held by the deputies, who openly held lots a few 


30 St. Louis Globe-Democrat, April 25, 1889; New York Herald, April 26, 
1889; April 28, 1889. An account is given of a hundred deputy marshals “who 
resigned office Monday at noon and squatted on town lots.” F 

On April 24 Noble requested Pickler and MacBride to secure “absolutely 
correct list of all deputy U. S. Marshals, serving in the Territory.” Noble asked 
if it were true that the deputy marshals had endeavored to roake entries of 
any kind prior to the advent of the settlers; tel. of April 24, 1889, NA, Int. 
Dept., Lands and R. R. Div., Rec, Letters Sent, vol. 79, p. 118, 

81 Tel. from Noble to Pickler and MacBride, April 25, 1889, ibid., hox 680; 
tel. from Pickler and MacBride to Noble, April 30, 1889, ibid. 

82 Tel, from Dyer to Noble, April 29, 1889, box 680. 
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days ago. Now deny that they have a foot of ground in the 
Territory.’’ With this encouragement the settlers demanded 
that ‘‘the government declare a forfeiture of the claims of all 
persons, irrespective of employment, who were in the Okla- 
homa tract before Monday noon.’’ 


MacBride said it was ‘‘a melancholy truth’’ that deputy 
marshals and deputy collectors caused more trouble, more 
friction, and perpetrated more wrongs calculated to disturb 
the public peace than all the other citizens of Oklahoma Dis- 
trict put together.*3 He and Pickler were more definite when 
they wrote: 

Collector Acers [Nelson F. Acers], of Kansas, is responsible for 
more deputies who have acquired lands and town lots in this Terri- 
tory than both of the marshals put together. He was instructed by 
the Internal Revenue Commissioner to designate certain men from 
whom Special Agent [George R.] Clark could select, when occasion 
required, internal revenue deputies. He designated an unknown 
number. Not one of these men reported to Clark; and they were only 
deputies to the extent of having authority to enter the Territory 
before 12 m....; and they thereby acquired town lots and other 
advantages. 

“It was rumored that a member of Congress was ‘‘badly 
involved in the wholesale grab by the 200 and more deputies’’; 
and that Attorney General Miller was convinced that ‘‘some 
crooked business had been perpetrated in Oklahoma.’’?4 


Pickler found that the first board of arbitration in Guthrie 
awarded lots to the first occupant and did not consider sooner- 
ism in passing upon the right to lots.25 M. M. Thompson of 
Guthrie put it more bluntly: ‘‘An honest settler in this town 
has no show at all as the U. S. marshals and U. S. commissioners 
and others here have banded themselves together and are rob- 
bing the settlers of their possession by setting themselves up 
as a Board of Arbitration.’’3é 


There was no better spokesman for the Board of Arbitra- 
tion than one of its members, Henry B. Kelly, who had served 
in the Kansas State Senate, and was proprietor of the McPher- 
son Freeman, a weekly newspaper. Kelly said :37 


The provisional council was but municipal, its authority (as- 
sumed) ended with the city limits. The Board, a creation of the coun- 


83 MacBride to Noble, May 8, 1889, S. Ex. Docs., 51 Cong. 1 sess. ¥ 
eae no. 33, p. 12; MacBride and Pickler to Noble, May 3, 1889, ibid.. pp. 


81 “After the Marshals,” The Oklahoma Pioneer, May 11, 1889. 

35 Cong. Record, Jan. 17, 1890, p. 670. 

86 Thompson to President Benjamin Harrison, May 17, 1889, NA, Justice 
Dept., Kan. Appt. Papers, U. S. Marshals et al., 1889-1893, Complaints against 
W. C. Jones. 

87 Kelly to Senator Preston B. Plumb, May 28, 1889, NA, Int. Dept., 


aante ane R. R. Div., box 681. The letter is in the Guthrie Daily Leader, April 
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cil, a temporary tribunal to judga as to prior occupancy between 
occupants, could do no more than to determine who was first in 
possession on the townsite, afternoon of April 22nd, while the ques- 
tion of being within the Territory was for government to settle at 
the proper time. The city authorities were done when they enquired 
“when entrance was made upon the townsite,” it being the business 
of government to enquire “when the entrance was made into the 
Territory.” 


On April 30 Needles declared that charges in the news- 
papers about him were ‘‘absolutely false and without founda- 
tion.’’ Two weeks later he said he would like to meet his ac- 
eusers face to face before Miller, and added: ‘‘I have not en- 
tered any land or lands, town lot or lots, in the Oklahoma Dis- 
trict and have no interest whatever, directly or indirectly, near 
or remote, of any kind or nature, in any land or lots in the 
Territory.’’*’ Needles had been content to let Inspectors Pickler 
and MacBride do the investigating. 


Writing from Guthrie on May 24 Needles clarified the 
matter considerably. He said of Turner, Huckleberry, and 
Mohler: 


These special deputies I never saw. I had not then nor have I 
now any acquaintance with them whatever. Mr. Dille and Mr. Barnes 
insisted that for the safety and protection of the interests of the 
government they considered it necessary to have men assigned to 
them whom they personally knew and had confidence in. Upon 
reflection I deemed the request not an unreasonable one and com- 
plied therewith. Mr. Barnes today informs me that these men were 
never sworn and were not here. 


Turner and Huckleberry never made homestead entry for 
Guthrie lands. Mohler paid a survey tax on a town lot in 
Guthrie. On May 24 Needles could not ascertain if Mohler 
claimed the lot and was informed ‘‘he is not here.’’ Five of 
Needles’ deputies made application to file a homestead entry 
or a soldier’s declaratory statement for a homestead, but their 
applications were rejected. They were John G. Varnum, Wil- 
liam J. Wilkins, Temp Elliott, Thomas Taylor, and John C. 
Bell. On June 5 Miller suggested to Needles that any deputies 
who had anything to do with attempting to take an unfair 
advantage of their position in order to get lands or lots should 
be discharged promptly. He added: ‘‘We must administer the 
affairs of the Department in all good faith.’’ 


38 Needles to Miller, May 13, 1889, NA, Justice Dept., no. 4298 in file 
3485-1889. 

39 Miller to Needles, June 5, 1889, ibid., Instruction Book, vol. 3 p. 507. 

In a telegram to Noble on June 24, 1889, Pickler recommended that action 
be taken to protect the timber on school lands. Noble directed the General 
Land Office to “send a timber agent under special instructions, without delay. 
Select the best man, who will not spend his time grabbing town lots”; tel. 
from Pickler to Noble, June 24, 1889, NA, GLO, 78, 591-1889. 
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The Oklahoma Homestead and Town Company was a pri- 
vate corporation formed under the laws of Colorado early in 
1889. The first year Jones and C. 8. Rogers were on the board 
of directors. Inspector MacBride said on May 8: ‘‘Marshal 
Jones has been active in dealing with all the real estate brokers 
of Guthrie. He and his deputy, C. S. Rogers, had about three 
dozen tents consigned to them.’’4? 


Jones was a Democrat confronted with an incoming Repub- 
lican administration. For more than two months before the 
opening of Oklahoma district there was political clamor from 
Kansas to replace him with Richard L. Walker. About 2:30 
p.m. on April 22, 1889, Jones entered upon and occupied a 
lot in Guthrie just across Second Street from the government 
acre.4! The first improvement on the lot was a tent he erected. 
lis agents kept intruders away. He subsequently erected there 
a frame business house 25 x 85 feet, and rented the lot. In a 
report on May 8 Pickler, a Republican, said :** 


The people feel that Marshal Jones, a resident of Kansas and not 
a bona-fide settler, with his deputies and with influential parties 
in the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company, and other 
speculators, unfairly gained entrance to the forbidden territory and 
fraudulently gained great advantages over the honest settler, and 
thus secured the most valuable property, while those who obeyed 
the law are beaten by the law-breakers in the race. And to this con- 
clusicn all fair-minded, honest men are forced. 


On May 11 Thomas D. Hance, a hotel keeper at Guthrie, 
sent a telegram to Secretary Noble stating that he was in a 
contest with Jones and that the arbitrators were delaying the 
ease on account of the official position Jones held.** Noble 
asked Commissioner Stockslager if anything could be done in 
the matter. William O. Conway, law examiner, advised that 
the question of the right of occupants to particular lots was not 
in the existing condition of things within the jurisdiction of 
the department, which was without authority to enforce any 
conclusion it might arrive at by any civil process. Appended 
is this note’signed by Stockslager: ‘‘The only way I know to 


49Reports by Pickler and MacBride to Noble, May 8, 1889, NA, Int. 
re a and R. R. Div., boxes 680-681; and in S. Ex. Docs., loc. cit. 
pp. 7-14, 

41 This was lot no. 6 in block 55, west of the government acre. See 
Asst. Com, Edward A. Bowers to Trustees, Townsite Board no. 6, April 17, 
1894, NA, GLO, Towwnsites, vol. 13, pp. 491-499; Asst. Com. Emory F. Best 
to Townsite Trustees, Board no. 6, Nov. 7, 1895, ibid., vol. 29, pp. 356-368; 
same to same Jan. 24, 1896,ibid., vol. 31, pp. 313-316; Thomas D. Hance et. 
al. v. City of Guthrie, 23 L. D. 196 (1896). 


42 Pickler to Noble, May 8, 1889, Cong. Record, Jan. 17, 1890, pp. 666- 
667. Pickler said that Jones claimed as his own a lot in Oklahoma City at the 
“corner of Main and Broadway.” 


43 Tel. from Hance to Noble, May 11, 1889, box 680, loc. cit, 
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get rid of the delay caused by the influence of Jones’ position 
1s to remove Jones. May 11, ’89.”’ 


if On May 15 Senator Preston B. Plumb of Kansas sent the 
_ following message to President Benjamin Harrison: ‘‘I recom- 
_ mend the appointment of Richard L. Walker of Topeka, Kansas, 


_ as U. S. Marshal for the District of Kansas, This in pursuant 
to an agrewnent between Mr. Ingalls and myself. Mr. Walker 


is an ex-Union soldier and an upright capable man.’’44 Town- 
site authorities of Guthrie awarded Jones a warranty certificate 
for the lot on May 17. He was removed from office on May 23, 
and on May 27 Walker took the oath as Marshal of Kansas. 


Jones on September 22, 1890, filed with Townsite Board 
_ No. 1 an application for a deed to the lot he claimed. He said 
he had held the lot continuously in good faith since April 22, 
1889, and that he had not entered upon it nor into Indian 
Territory in violation of the act of Congress or the proclama- 
tion of the President. He appeared before the board at a hear- 
ing, but the Board on March 10, 1891, decided that he was not 
entitled to the lot. It seems that Jones did not appeal from the 
decision, but at the time of his death, September 24, 1895, 
controversy over the ownership of the lot was in the Interior 
Department for determination. The lot was awarded to the 
City of Guthrie.* 


What portion of the charges against Jones emanated from 
polities, and what portion should be attributed to his human 
frailty, is left to the reader to decide. It is enough here to 
present the record as preserved in the National Archives, and 
explain the conditions under which Jones lived. No history of 
the Run of ’89 can overlook the role he played. Needles held 
the office of marshal until a Democratic administration came 
to Washington. He was succeeded by James J. McAlester who 
was commissioned on April 6, 1893. 


TEAMSTERS 


Among numerous cases before the Secretary of the In- 
terior concerning the Run of ’89, no decision was more basic 
and none was subsequently referred to so much as that in Town- 

site of Kingfisher v. John H. Wood and William D. Fossett, 
decided by Secretary John W. Noble on October 1, 1890.% 
Kingfisher Stage Station was at the junction of Uncle John 


44 Plumb to Harrison, May 15, 1889, NA, Justice Dept., Kan. Appt. Papers 
U. S. Marchals et al., 1889-1893, file of Richard L. Walker; affidavit of Jones. 
Sept. 11, 1890, and affidavit of Walker, Sept. 15, 1890, NA, GLO, townsite box 


140, 
45 Bureau of Land Management, Okla. Tract Books, Guthrie, vol. 38 


p. 94. 
461) L. D. 330. 
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Creek and Kingfisher Creek, and with a land office located 
there a town was certain to grow. For more than five years 
prior to 1889, Wood had been ‘‘a legal, bona fide resident of 
Oklahoma,’’ and his home was near the military reservation at 
present Oklahoma City. He left his home on April 16, in charge 
of military transportation, and went to Kingfisher. On the 
morning of April 22, he was hauling wood and working a mile 
east and somewhat north of the land office there. Within eight 
minutes after the opening of Oklahoma District he was upon 
and claimed the Northeast Quarter of Section 15 as his home- 
stead. He was the first settler on the tract, and he began dig- 
ging at once. 


Prospective settlers, estimated from three to ten thousand, 
had assembled on the border of Oklahoma District, one and a 
quarter miles west of Kingfisher. They were known as the 
“‘West Liners.’’ On Sunday evening, April 21, a large number 
of people held a meeting at Buffalo Springs (now Bison) out- 
side of and upon the north border of Oklahoma District. George 
BE. Hubbard, chairman of the meeting, was selected as mayor 
of the town, and a proper person to present the townsite appli- 
cation for the residents upon the land. The North Half of 
Section 15 was agreed upon as a townsite. The land office was 
in the southeast corner of the Northwest Quarter of the section. 


Fossett was a master of frontier life, and eventually became 
a United States marshal. At noon on April 22, 1889, he was with 
other prospective settlers on the border west of Kingfisher, 
and according to a reliable witness he ‘‘rode the best horse on 
the west side.’’47 He was a qualified homesteader and was the 
first settler on the Northwest Quarter of Section 15, which he 
claimed for his homestead. Jacob V. Admire, receiver of the 
Kingfisher land office, said : ‘‘I saw Bill Fossett jump off 
his horse about 200 yards west of the land office and on the 
same quarter section, jerk his saddle off, throw it down, and 
wave his blanket as notice of his claim to be the first settler 
upon this tract of land..... If I had not been one of the 
judges in the case, I would have made a good witness for him 
in the contests which followed.’’48 As soon as Fossett reached 
the quarter section, he began a dugout, then notified all tres- 


passers of his prior right as a homesteader. He plowed some 
that day. 


The main body of people who dashed for Kingfisher had 
previously and publicly agreed to settle upon the South Half 
of Section 15 as a townsite. It was called Lisbon. About an 


48 J. V. Admire, in Echoes of Fighty-Nine, pp. 19-25. 

47 Cash Cade, in Echoes of Eighty-Nine, pp. 7-11; see also ibid., pp. 58-60. 
For a portrait of Fossett and a sketch of his frontier life, see Portrait and 
Biographical Record of Oklahoma, pp. 513-514, 
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hour after Wood and Fossett settled upon their claims, a few 
parties who had been disappointed in securing desirable town 
lots on the south half of the section, crossed over upon the north 
half thereof and staked off lots and encamped thereon. Between 


two and three o’clock people from the north line of Oklahoma ~ 


arrived and thereafter a large number of them staked off lots 
and encamped upon the north half of the section. They were 
ealled ‘‘North Liners’’ because they made the run from the 
southern border of the Cherokee Outlet. The lands were sur- 
veyed into lots, blocks, streets, and alleys for townsite pur- 
poses. Since the evening of April 22, there was sufficient 
population upon the north half of the section to warrant the 
entry of the entire tract as a townsite, were that the only 
question in the ease. The half section became known as King- 
fisher City. 


In the land office on April 23, four filings were made for 
land in the North Half of Section 15. Wood made homestead 
entry No. 3 for the Northeast Quarter, and Fossett made home- 
stead entry No. 5 for the Northwest Quarter. Samuel R. Cowick 
filed an application stating the he had settled upon and im- 
proved the South half of the North Half of the Section and de- 
clared his intention to claim the land as a preemption right for 
a townsite as trustee in trust for the use and benefit of the 
settlers and occupants thereof.4® §. P. Leitner filed a declara- 
tory statement for the North Half of the Section as a townsite. 


When Wood and Fossett made homestead entry, more than 
500 actual residents and settlers in good faith were on the land. 
Tents, temporary structures, and other improvements on the 
haif section (excluding the land office on the government acre) 
were valued at not less than $5,000. There was the stage station 
and stable and at least twenty other places of business, so that 
it could be said that when Wood and Fossett made their entries 
the half section was actually settled upon and occupied for 
purposes of trade and business. 


On April 29, Jacob C. Robberts and Admire, register and 
receiver of the land office, reported the situation to Commis- 
sioner Stockslager. Hubbard on May 4, filed in the land office 
a declaratory statement for the North Half of Section 15 as 
a townsite, alleging that he was the duly elected mayor of 
Kingfisher. The statement was accompanied by a_ petition 
signed by over 250 alleged residents of the land in question. 
In view of the fact that Cowick and Leitner were not the 
proper parties to make townsite applications, that the land 


49Com. Stockslager to register and receiver, Kingfisher land office 
May 29, 1889, NA, GLO, Townsites, vol. 2, pp. 134-137, The letter includes 
Cowick’s application. 
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had been entered by Wood and Fossett, and that there was 
no statement in or accompanying the applications asserting that 
the land was settled upon and occupied for purposes of business 


- and trade, Stockslager on May 29 rejected their applications. 


In order to ascertain the facts in the case and determine the 


- status of the land, he directed the register and receiver to 


order a hearing. He said that the burden of proof was on the 
townsite claimants to show the facts reserving the land from 
disposal under the homestead law. 


The hearing extended from July 25 to August 17 during 
which 550 pages of testimony were taken. On the North Half of 
the Section were buildings valued at $10,000, including places 
of business which had been in continual operation since Wood 
and Fossett made homestead entry for the land on April 23. 
The character and improvements of the land were such as was 
generally seen in new towns of a population of 300 to 500. 
in a report of September 21, Robberts and Admire gave the 
facts as determined about the settlement of the half section. 
They referred to Stockslager’s letter of April 12 to Senator 
Ingalls, and concluded that Wood was a legally qualified entry- 
man. They held that the North Half of Section 15 had been 
“legally selected for a townsite,’’ prior to noon on April 22 
and that the homestead entries should be canceled. 


Assistant Commissioner William M. Stone on March 6 
reversed the decision of the Kingfisher land office and held 
that Wood and Fossett legally initiated the prior rights to the 
land in controversy. He said that when a body of people made 
a townsite selection and came in conflict with prior filings or 
entries, it was their interests that were at stake and their case 
to defend, and not that of the government which had no greater 
interest in the matter than to decide who was legally and 
equitably entitled to the land so selected. Stone also said: 


In all cases of this character, where either settlement or selection 
antedate the entry or filing, the question to be inquired into and 
passed upon is the date of such settlement or selection. The rights 
of a homesteader attach at the date of his settlement. This right 
lawfully acauired, gives the settler the right of entry, and a right 
to enter, if followed by a due compliance with the law under which 
entry is made, is equivalent to a right to patent, as against every- 
body but the United States, upon a proper presentation of the facts 
to this office, and the patent when issued relates back to the initial 
act so as to cut off all intervening claims. A body of people coming 
together with the common purpose of locating a town upon public 
land, have no greater rights under the law than a homestead settler; 
they are upon the same footing, and, as in this case, their rights 
must be determined according to the priority of their initial acts. 


The case came before Stone for review and he expressed 
his views more emphatically than ever. He considered Wood 
a qualified entryman. He quoted from Stockslager’s letter of 
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April 12, 1889, and endorsed it as a “proper construction ”’ 
of the acts of Congress opening Okiahoma District to settle- 
ment.°? Stone said: 


In the case of Kingfisher there was no inspection of the land, 
no examination as to its suitability for the purpose, no survey into 
lots, blocks and streets, no marking of exterior boundaries in any 
way, except in the minds of prospective speculators, twenty or more 
miles away. None of these several steps were attempted before the 
settlement of Fossett and Wood; nor could they have been legally 
done, in view of the act of March 2, 1889, and the President’s proc- 
lamation. If, as is maintained by counsel in his argument, the people 
of Buffalo Springs could make a legal selection of a townsite in 
Oklahoma, with equal force might it be argued that meetings held 
in every village from Maine to California might with equal right 
select such townsites, and so plaster over the entire surface of Okla- 
homa with prospective towns, to the exclusion of the homesteaders 
for whose benefit the territory was thrown open. In the heat of 
speculation these parties seem to have overlooked the fact that 
towns are but the incidents in opening up a new country, and not 
the main object thereof. 


I must adhere to my decision that the attempted selection of this 
land, by the meeting at Buffalo Springs, was not such a selection 
as conferred any rights on the people who subsequently sought to 
make a town thereon. While the settlement as effected might, in the 
absence of the prior legal adverse claim of Wood and Fossett, have 
been such an act as to initiate a valid townsite claim, these home- 
steaders having initiated their rights in accordance with law, some 
time before the influx of town settlers, I find the homesteads, as 
made of record a bar to any acts done in the interests of the town. 


Such was the situation when on October 1, 1890, Secretary 
Nobie gave the famous decision, setting forth the ‘‘doctrine of 
advantage,’’ and a construction of the acts of Congress about 
entering upon and occupying lands in Oklahoma District before 
the hour of noon on April 2%, 1889. Contestants were somewhat 
at sea as to what ‘‘the sooner clause’’ meant until this decision 
was given. Noble noted the great stress laid by counsel upon 
the fact that Wood was lawfully in the territory, in the govern- 
ment service, at and prior to the land opening. He described 
the competition and excitement of the great race for homes, and 
observed that among these citizens there was complete confi- 
dence in and reliance upon the strength of the government to 


Ae 50 Stone to register and receiver, Kingfisher land office, March 6, 1890, 
ibid., vol. 3, pp. 147-158; May 5, 1890, ibid., pp. 411-417; May 13, 1890, zbid., 
pp. 444-445. 


_In the case of Blanchard v. White this language was used by Stone in 
limiting the act of March 2, 1889: “All persons who, from and after the ap- 
proval of the act aforesaid and prior to 12 o’clock noon of April 22, 1889, 
should enter upon and occupy any portion of the territory, with the intent 
to make selections, settle upon or enter any of the lands therein. All others 
are not within the prohibi‘ory clause;” Stone to register and receiver, 
Guthrie land office, March 7, 1890, NA, GLO, “H” Letter Book, vol. 119, 
pp. 174-228. 
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protect them from imposition and fraud, if they themselves 
would do right. Noble said: 


But there were others not so disposed. There were men there 
who, upon one pretense and another—one necessity or another—had 
been admitted within the border. The railroads required men to 
preserve the track and to run the trains; the military wagons were 
handled by civilians engaged for the purpose; there were the regis- 
ters and receivers of the land offices, with their clerks, there were 
the United States marshals and their deputies; and there were many 
others that had evaded the troops and crept into the domain without 
pretense of right. Many, in each of these classes, that were in the 
territory sooner than the law allowed for such designs of settlement, 
nevertheless intended to take advantage of their situation and antici- 
pate and defeat the multitude on the borders. Their chief purpose 
was to get a quarter section or a town lot, and if they had an 
apparently special occupation there, the real cause of their presence 
was to get land..... 


The evident intention of Congress was to give to all persons de- 
siring homes in Oklahoma an equal chance to obtain them. The 
territory was opened for homestead settlement to any qualified home- 
steader, but under the same conditions. No partiality was intended 
to be shown to any individual or class of individuals. .... 


The language of the law was broad as it could be made, pro- 
hibiting any one from entering upon the lands for the purpose of 
settling the same. The end sought by the people was settlement. 
This it was that would produce title; convert the public domain into 
private property. The statute’s chief purpose was to regulate settle- 
ment. Hach act of the individual was induced by his desire to make 
settlement of a particular piece of land, and the statute declared that 
for this purpose no one should enter upon or occupy these lands— 
this territory—until they are opened for such “settlement” by proc- 
lamation of the President..... he evident purpose of the law was to 
prohibit one or another entering the territory before the proclaimed 
hour, with a view and purpose of settlement of any part thereof. 
No one could be there, legally with such purpose, in whole or in part. 
Whether there before the time by some permit or without it, the 
one who then entertained the intention of making a settlement and 
to use the advantage which his presence gave, to the exclusion of 
others, was violating the spirit of the law, and it destroyed his claim 
when attempted. If he had declared it before, he should have been 
expelled; if he exhibited such preconceived purpose by his subse- 
quent acts, he not only could not lawfully claim any particular tract, 
but forfeited all right to future acquisition. 


Any special license to be present must have been for another and 
entirely different purpose. No license could be granted against the 
statute, and no one could successfully pervert his license or special 
employment to defeat the equal and just operation of the statute upon 
all alike. The permit was exhausted in protecting its possessor; it 
could not be used as a weapon against others. The moment the pos- 
sessor of such special privilege formed his purpose to take advan- 
tage of his position for the selection and seizure of a tract of land, 
his license was valueless, and he became a trespasser from that mo- 
ment. To hold that the few with permits, or especially engaged within 
the limits of these lands any more than those there without license, 
could pick out their claims in advance of the hour of opening, and 
pounce upon them at the very moment the signal was given to the 
others to start on their long race, would be to support pretension and 


- 
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favoritism and punish honorable obedience to authority. It is neither 
the law nor the equity of the case, and will not be allowed. He, who, 
being within these lands by special authority as deputy, train-hand, 
wagon-master, or other, had the purpose to jump upon a particular 
tract, and who gave the evidence of his prior intent by his conduct 
immediately thereafter, violated the statute. Such persons had en-~- 
tered upon and occupied this territory for the purpose of settlement— 
before the hour fixed in the proclamation—whatever license they may 
hold up or self-indulgent and self-deceiving pretext they may now 
present. They were not licensed or employed thus to defeat the law 
and injure their neighbors, 


Both classes were prohibited from acquiring rights to these lands; 
those who were in the territory at and before the hour designated in 
the proclamation without pretense or special license; and those who 
were there by special authority, or for a special purpose, but attempted 
to pervert their presence to secure claims before others held on the 
borders could arrive, even from the most distant parts thereof. 


On the other hand, I do not think it was the intention of Congress 
that a man who happened to be legally in the territory, but did not 
use his position to his own advantage, or to the disadvantage of his 
fellow citizens, should be forever prohibited from acquiring any 
rights in the territory. Each case must be determined upon its own 
merits and evidence; but it may be said generally, that the presence 
in the territory before the opening, under the proclamation, and 
the actual settlement and entry at the land office must be so widely 
and obviously separated in every detail and circumstance as to ren- 
der it impossible to reasonably conclude that the one was the result 
of the other, or in any wise dependent upon it. 


I think it clearly appears that Mr. Wood, though permissibly 
in the territory, in charge of the military transportation train, took 
advantage of his position to seize upon the land in controversy, in 
anticipation of the advent of those who had been held back..... 
His engagement as a waggoner, and his train, had become mere 
instruments and means by which he intended to secure, in an unjust 
way, a most valuable quarter section of land, before the others 
pads This he was disqualified to do, and his entry must be 
canceled. 


Noble was of the opinion that the government acre and 
land office in the southeast corner of the quarter section 
Fossett claimed was not in itself sufficient to impeach the good 
faith of the homestead entry. Fossett wanted to commute his 
homestead entry to cash and the only impediment was a charge 
of collusion for speculation purposes made by certain protestants 
including J. P. Barnard. The south half of section fifteen had 
been entered as a townsite on August 5, 1890. The quarter 
section Wood claimed was added to it on December 19. On 
J anuary 4, 1892, Noble concluded that charges against Fossett 
were without foundation.®! On February 10 Fossett received 


at Kingfisher Townsite v. Fossett, 14 L. D. 13; Stone to Tegister and 
receiver, Kingfisher land office, June 3, 1891, NA, Townsites, vol. 6, pp. 16- 
CAI Bureau _of Land Management, Okla. Tract Book, vol. 4, p. 197; NA, 
GLO, Kingfisher, Canceled Homestead Entries, no. 3. A microfilm copy of 
the Oklahoma Tract Books, 72 volumes, is in the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
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a final certificate for 120 acres on the payment of $1.25 an acre. 
The southeast quarter of his tract which bordered the govern- 
ment acre he commuted to cash on April 22 on the payment of 
$10.00 an acre. Noble’s decision which disqualified Wood left 
in its wake a trail of tears for legal sooners.®? 


RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 


Alexander F. Smith had been for a long time prior to 
January 30, 1889, in the employ of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railroad Company as a trackman or section hand, 
and on that day he came to Edmond in that capacity, bringing 
his family with him. He did not enter Oklahoma District with 
the expectation or intention of taking land there. It appears 
[1 that from March 2 to April 22 he remained continuously on the 
right of way of the railroad company, lived at Edmond with 
his family in his tent, and in the meantime and for many 
months thereafter remained in the employ of the railroad 
company. Prior to April 22 he indicated to his fellow-workmen 
a desire to take a homestead, but did no act toward carrying 
out the intention. His attention was called to a notice posted 
at the station at Edmond by the railroad company, warning all 
employees that, if they expected to take land, they must leave 
Oklahoma District. 


When the lands were opened to settlement, Smith was at 
Edmond on the right of way. Soon after the hour of noon 
on April 22 he removed his tent about one hundred and fifty 
yards from the right of way and put it up on the Northeast 
Quarter of Section Thirty-five, in Township 14 North, Range 
3 West. He improved his premises, made this quarter section 
his home and on April 23, duly made an entry at the proper 
land office at Guthrie. For several weeks he continued to re- 
side on the land he had chosen. He valued the land at $6,000, 
or at the rate of $37.50 an acre. 


Eddie B. Townsend came upon the same tract on April 

_ 22 at 1:20 p.m., nearly four hours in advance of the townsite 
claimants. On June 22 he filed in the land office at Guthrie 
a contest asking that Smith’s homestead entry be canceled for 
the reason that Smith had, after March 2 and before April 22, 
entered upon and occupied lands in Oklahoma District. In all 
other respects Smith was a legaliy qualified homesteader; and 
the local land officers decided that he was entitled to the land 


52 Martin C. Lawrence was employed as a government teamster for the 
military authorities of the United States and resided on tho Military Reserva- 
tion at Oklahoma City. Within five minutes after the hour of the opening on 
April 22, 1889, he located on a quarter section and claimed it for his home- 
stead. John H. Burford and John C. Delaney, register and receiver of the 
Oklahoma City land office, followed Noble’s doctrine as set forth in the 
Wood case. Their decision is in the Oklahoma Daily Journal, July 1, 1891. 
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on which he had settled.53> The General Land Office reversed 
the decision of the local land officers.54 The Secretary of the 
Interior sustained the General Land Office and on February 
28, 1891, ordered that Smith’s homestead entry be canceled.® 
The entry was canceled March 9. Townsend, who had resided 
on the quarter section since the day of the land opening, made 
homestead entry for the land on March 12, 1891. On April 30, 
Smith filed a complaint in the District Court of Oklahoma 
County against Townsend, for the purpose of having him 


53 The decision of Register Dille and Receiver Barnes was’ made about 
July 28, 1890, and is in NA, GLO, Edmond townsite file, box 134. The file is 
a valuable source not only on the case of Smith v, Townsend, but also on the 
founding of Edmond. 

54 Asst. Com. William M. Stone to register and receiver, Guthrie land 
office, Oct. 30, 1890, NA, GLO, Townsites, vol. 4, pp. 357-364; “Claim 
Jumpers at Edmond,” New York Herald, April 26, 1889, p. 11. Smith’s home- 
stead application, including his non-sooner affidavit, is in NA, GLO, Guthrie, 
Canceled Homestead Entries, no. 30. 

55 Noble to Com. Gen. Land Office, Feb. 28, 1891, NA, Int. Dept., Lands 
and R. R. Div., Rec. Letters Sent, vol. 121, pp. 36-38. 


56 The records of the General Land Office show that on June 27, 1892, 
Townsend filed an application to perfect claim to the northeast quarter of the 
land. The application is filed with cash entry No. 949. Townsend made cash 
entry no. 926 at the Guthrie land office on September 20; the $375 was paid 
to the Secretary of the Interior; the said entry was approved on October 
20, and on the same day patent was issued thereon, except a reservation for 
park, school and other public purposes, containing two and one half acres 
(as shown on the plat of the townsite of Edmond), leaving 37% acres at ten 
dollars an acre, amounting to $375. The purchase was made in accordance 
with Section 22 of the act of May 2, 1890 (26 Statutes, 81), relative to the 
establishment of townsites. See also Com. T. H. Carter to register and 
receiver, Guthrie land office, Dec. 23, 1891, NA, GLO, Townsites, vol. 7, 
pp. 3435. 


On July 9, 1914, Andrieus A. Jones, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
directed that the $375 be paid to L. W. Marks, Mayor of Edmond. See papers 
in GLO, filed with cash entry no, 926. 


“Townsend’s final proof, or rather his testimony at the time he made 
his final proof was to the effect that he had never sold or bargained said 
tract or any portion thereof at the time or before he made his proof. After- 
wards a large number of contracts were produced showing that he had sold 
quite a number of lots..... When these contracts were shown Townsend 
was forced to confess that he had sold portions of the tract he was seeking to 
prove up as a homestead. The Grand Jury of Oklahoma County wanted to 
investigate this case. A considerable number of the good citizens of Edmond 
knew of Townsend’s perjury and were insisting on his indictment but 
{Horace] Speed or [John F.] Stone, I do not know which one, defeated the 
efforts of the Edmond people.” The quotation is from a copy of a letter by 
William D, Lindsey, Register of Guthrie land office, to Alfred P. Swineford, 
Dec. 4, 1893, NA, Int. Dept., 13748 Lands and R. R. Div. 1893. 


There remained in the quarter section 120 acres which Townsend paid 
for on October 28, 1892, at the rate of $1.25 an acre, in acordance with 
Sect‘on 21 of the Act of May 2, 1890. See BLM, Okla. Tract Book, vol. 2, 
p. 168. Patent for the 120 acres was issued on January 12, 1893, and is re- 
corded in BLM, Okla. Patent Records, vol. 5, p. 245. 
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declared a trustee for Smith, and for a conveyance of the legal 
title to the land accordingly. Annually for three years Smith 
made an unsuccessful attempt to have his claim sustained in 
the courts. 


In 1892, Townsend paid $375 to have his claim to the 
Northeast Quarter of the land in question changed or trans. 
muted into a cash entry.®* The Northeast Quarter was included 
in the Edmond townsite. Townsend’s homestead entry em- 
bracing the remainder of the land, or 120 acres, was commuted 
to cash in 1892 on the payment of $150. 


Counsel contended that Smith had not entered upon and 
occupied any part of the lands of Oklahoma district during the 
prohibitory period, within the meaning of the acts of March 
1 and 2, 1889.57 The Supreme Court of the Territory of Okla- 
homa held that the words ‘‘enter upon and occupy’’ in refer- 
ence to Seminole lands were equivalent to the words ‘‘enter 
upon’’ as used in reference to Creek lands.5 And the inter- 
pretation was given that Congress intended that all persons 
who expected to avail themselves of the privileges and benefits 
of the acts of Congress opening these lands to settlement should 
remain without the limits of the lands until, by proclamation 
of the President, they should be permitted to go in and make 
homestead and townsite settlement upon them. It was observed 
that thousands of homestead settlers had remained outside the 
limits of the lands until it was lawful for them to enter. The 
court said of Smith: ‘‘He had been warned by the railroad 
company to go out, but refused to do so, and his duties were not 
such as to require him to remain in up to the time of the open- 
ing; and he took advantage of his being at the land, and secured 
a settlement on it before others, who obeyed the law, and re- 
mained outside, had an opportunity to reach it, even by rail- 
road transit.’’ Although Smith was lawfully on the right of 
way of the railroad company, his presence there disqualified 
him as a homesteader on adjoining lands. He did not have the 
qualifications prescribed in the Act of March 2, 1889. 


In 1892, the register and receiver of the Oklahoma land 
office estimated the number of contest cases on the office docket 
as 1,600. Governor Abram J. Seay said that a construction of 
the acts of March 1 and 2, 1889, by the United States Supreme 
Court in the Smith case would ‘‘be the direct means of effecting 
a settlement of 90 percent of all contest litigation over home- 
stead claims in Oklahoma Territory.’*® Warren G. Sayre, 


57 A brief of 45 pages by A. H. Garland and H. J. May is in the U. S. 


Supreme Court, File Copies of Briefs, vol. 16, no. 1173. 
58 Smith v. Townsend, 29 Pac. 80 (1892); 148 U. S. 490 (1893). ; 
59 Seay et. al. to Att. Gen. W. H. H. Miller, Sept. 8, 1692, File Copies oj 


Briefs, loc. cit. 
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member of the Cherokee Commission, said : ‘“The ownership 
and use of property of the value of millions of dollars will be 
determined when this suit is ended.’’ He estimated that of the 
10,000 quarter sections in Oklahoma District, half of them were 
claimed, and in some manner occupied by two or more persons 
who were at much expense contesting the rights of each other. 
Attorney General Miller urged an early decision of the Smith 
ease. He said the proper growth and development of the 
country was retarded ‘‘for a man hestitates to sow unless he 
has some assurance that he can also reap.’’ Miller observed 
that the moral tone of the entire people of Oklahoma Territory 
was affected in that the conflicting claims and the efforts to 
maintain them were most conducive to quarrels, perjury, 
estrangements, violence, and murder. 


In a brief prepared for the United States Supreme Court 
under date of March 3, 1893, John IF’. Stone and A. X. Parker 
estimated that sooners and legal sooners totaled about 5,000. 
They explained that on the opening of Oklahoma District the 
word ‘‘sooner’’ came into existence and immediately by com- 
mon consent was applied and accepted. They said it was used 
by public speakers, ‘‘became familiar in the columns of local 
newspapers, in the testimony of witnesses and in the arguments 
of advocates, and was heard from the bench and found its way 
into bound volumes.’’ The attorneys said that the terms ‘‘soon- 
ers’’ and ‘‘legal sooners,’’ although ‘‘newly coined and rough 
from the mint’’ were as old as Oklahoma Territory. Attorneys 
Charles A. Maxwell and George 8. Chase said in a brief: 


The lands contiguous to the railroad, where towns were to spring 
up, were the coveted prizes, and it is a little singular that all these 
persons who lappened to be in the country on other lawful missions, 
and only concluded to make settlements as afterthoughts, and without 
interference with official duty, heppened to get upon lands contiguous 
to large towns or in other favored places where their value exceeds 
many fold, and in numerous instances many hundred fold, the value 
of ordinary agricultural lands, suitable for homes and as contem- 
plated by the homestead laws. 


There were two technical points in the case. (1) When 
Smith was residing on the right of way he was on the identical 
tract for which he later made homestead entry. He simply 
shifted his position from the part covered by the railroad’s 
easement to another spot. In seeuring title to the lands Town- 
send paid for the portion including the right of way. (2) On 
April 22, 1889, Smith acted upon Santa Fe Railroad time, an 
arbitrary standard adopted by the railroad for its use and 
convenience, and nearly thirty minutes faster than sun time. 


_ The United States Supreme Court ruled on the cardinal 
point when it held that Congress did not intend that persons 
on the right of way in the employ of the railroad company 
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should have a special advantage of selecting tracts, just out- 

side the right of way, and which would doubtless soon become - 
the sites of towns and cities. The court said that the intent of 
Congress was to put a wall around Oklahoma District, and 

disqualify from the right to acquire, under the homestead laws, 

any tract within its limits, every one who was not outside the 

wall on April 22. ‘‘When the hour came,’’ said the court, ‘‘the 

wall was thrown down, and it was a race between all outside 

for the various tracts they might desire to take to themselves 

as homesteads.”’ 


The Smith case determined conclusively that a person who 
was within the boundaries of Oklahoma District, subsequent 
to March 2, 1889, and prior to noon on April 22, and who by 


- reason of having been therein gained an advantage over those 


who remained outside, was thereby disqualified from acquiring 
any land therein by homestead or townsite entry. If a pros- 
pective homesteader chanced to step within the limits of Okla- 
homa District between the dates mentioned, he might, under the 
letter of the law, have been disqualified from taking a home- 
stead therein. But the court gave strong implication that if 
at the hour of noon on April 22, he was in fact outside of the 
limits of the district, his case would be different from the Smith 


- ease, and it might perhaps be said that he was not disqualified 


from taking a homestead, since he had acted within the spirit 


- of the law. 


It was necessary for the railroad to provide proper and safe 
facilities for travel, and for the handling of such business as 
might be offered to it as a common carrier. It was necessary 
to employ persons to keep its track, rolling stock, and yards in 
a safe and proper condition. There was no compulsion or obliga- 
tion on anyone to work for the railroad. The individual had 
the choice of accepting the remuneration offered him by the 
railroad for entering its employment, or of preserving the 
right to acquire a homestead or town lots at a future date. 


Events in the vicinity of Oklahoma City caused this theory 
of capitalism to be echoed in the courts. Rachael Anna Haines 
was the common-law wife of David L. Payne, who died in 1884. 
About April 15, 1889, she came to Oklahoma City where she was 
employed by William L. Couch as a cook for his railroad graders. 
Mrs. Haines, Couch, and his father, Meshack H. Couch, re- 
mained in Oklahoma District until April 22, and were held to 
be disqualified as homesteaders. e 


About April 15 Meshack Q. Couch came to Oklahoma City 
where he worked on the railroad in the employment of his 
brother, William L. Couch. Apparently he did not visit the 
tract he desired to homestead. On April 21 he went to the 
Pottawatomie country on the east border of Oklahoma District 
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from which he entered the race on horseback at noon on April 
22. He reached a tract bordering South Oklahoma City about 
1:30 p.m. and did acts of settlement. He worked for the rail- 
road company after the land opening. In 1892, Acting Com- 
missioner Stone said of him: ‘‘If Couch was in fact a sooner, 
and took advantage of his entrance into the territory, the arms 
of the law, after a thorough investigation, have failed to develop 
the fact.’°9 On May 25, 1893, H. George Kuhlman filed in the 
local land office a relinquishment by Couch and an application 
to make homestead entry for the land. Couch doubtless received 
a consideration for the relinquishment. 


How Sooners Countp SELL Out 


If Smith had maneuvered more efficiently in litigation he 
might well have reaped a profitable reward for his soonerism, 
and at the expense of Townsend. Ewers White, legal sooner 
and deputy of Marshal William C. Jones, demonstrated such 
maneuvering as will now be explained. 


Section 2 of the Act of May 14, 1880, provided that in all 
cases where any person had contested, paid the land office fees, 
and procured the cancellation of any preemption, homestead 
or timber culture entry, he should be notified by the register 
of the land office of the district in which the land was situated 
of such cancellation, and should be allowed thirty days from 
date of such notice to enter said lands.*! One purpose of the 
act was to secure to the successful contestant a reward for his 
services in aiding the government to expose fraud, by giving 
him a preferred right of entry. A second purpose of the act 
was to permit an inceptive right to be obtained, other than by 
filing an entry for the land. When a homestead entry of a 
disqualified entryman was canceled, he who attempted to enter 
the land on the ground that the original entry was void, ac- 
quired no rights against one who had initiated the contest in 
the land office and obtained a relinquishment in his favor from 
the original entryman. 


"0 Stone to register and receiver, Oklahoma City land office, July 23, 
1892, NA, GLO, “H” Letter Book, vol. 277, pp. 264-287. 

6121 Statutes, 140. Illustrative cases involvine lands in Oklahoma district 
are Sproat v. Durland, 35 Pac. 682: 886 (1894); and James L. Hodges v. 
William C. Colcord, 70 Pac. 383 ( 1902); 193 U. S. 192 (1904). 

In reference to the act of May 14, 1880, it should be said that if th 
government gave a patent to a sooner, it alone could bring suit to cancel 
the same. One who had no interest in the land could not complain, because 
he could not be injured by the action of the government in issuing a patent 
for the land to another, If the Department of the Interior entertained a 
contest, and permitted it to filed, the party filing the same, had a right to 
have it heard, but he had no right or interest in the Jand itself, He did not 
acquire any interest in the land until after the homestead entry against which 
his contest was directed had been canceled, as a result of his contest; 
Parker v. Lynch ot al., 56 Pac. 1082 (1898). 


a 
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A homestead entry, valid upon its face, constituted such an 
appropriation and withdrawal of land as to segregate it from the 
public domain, and precluded it from subsequent homestead 
entry or settlement until the original entry was canceled or 
declared forfeited, in which case the land reverted to the gov- 
ernment as a part of the public domain, and became subject 
to entry under the land laws of the United States. The Ewers 
White case illustrates the principle. 


White was appointed deputy marshal by Jones in Kansas 
in 1887, and held the office until May or June, 1889. White said 
he was ordered into Oklahoma District to assist in preserving 
order, and that he arrived at Oklahoma City about April 15. 
Assistant Commissioner Stone wrote: 


He seems to have done nothing officially, except to warn the 
people not to step from the railroad limits. It is very evident that 
the people who were there, and afterwards made selections of land, 
knew that it was unlawful for them to be in the territory for such 
purpose, even upon the R. R. right-of-way, because they all except 
the officials, pretended in one way or another to be employees of 
the Company..... How many people were here the testimony does 
not reveal, but the description of the scene that was presented at 
precisely 12 o’clock noon, on the 22nd of April, shows that there was 
quite a number, and one second past that hour the Railway Com- 
pany was short a large number of employees, who, as if by magic 
had at once become tillers of the soil and honest bona fide settlers 
upon the public domain. 


On April 22, White rode a horse along the right of way 
until noon. He carried a board about three feet long with a 
erosspiece nailed on, to which was attached a card with his 
name written thereon. At noon he promptly entered upon a 
quarter section just southwest of the present capitol in Okla- 
homa City, drove the board into the ground and claimed the 
land. About 7:30 a.m. on April 23 at the Guthrie land office 
Jones succeeded in getting eight of his deputies in line ahead 
of ail others. Stone wrote :® 


The first one at the door was a deputy Marshal, and immediately 
behind him in the line were seven other deputies ostensibly preserv- 
ing order, but at the same time ready, willing and anxious to make 
entries of a portion of the public domain. Marshal Jones in his 
testimony denies that he did anything to assist his deputies in ob- 
taining any advantage of position in the line, yet the deputies were 
there in the line as stated, and Jones was there in command of the 


forces. 


White made homestead entry No. 6 about 10 a.m. 


62Stone to register and receiver, Guthrie land office, March 7, 1890, 
NA, GLO “H” Letter Book, vol. 119. p. 174-228. White’s homestead applica- 
tion, inc’uding his non-sooner affidavit, is in ibid., Canceled Homestead 
Entries, Guthrie. no. 6. This was “the first claim contest to be tried in Okla- 
homa”; “All Three Shut Out,” Kansas City Times, July 22, 1889. 
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A few days later Charley J. Blanchard and Vestal 8. Cook, 


who had taken undue advantage in the Run, each filed in the 


local land office an affidavit of contest, charging that White 
was disqualified as a homesteader. On July 16, the register and 
receiver of the land office recommended the cancellation of 
White’s entry, and dismissed the contests of Blanchard and 
Cook. All parties appealed their cases. On June 3, William T. 
McMichael had entered upon the land with a view of establish- 
ing his residence thereon, and initiating a homestead right to 
the land. He was ejected from the land on August 2 by the 
military at the instance of White. On August 31, he filed a con- 
test, alleging that his rights were superior to those of White 
and of other claimants, and that he was the only qualified set- 
tler on the tract entitled to make entry therefor. 


While the case involving White, Blanchard, and Cook was 
pending before the Secretary of the Interior, White on Novem- 
ber 29, 1890, at 3:25 p.m. relinquished his homestead entry, and 
Samuel Murphy entered the tract of land.6* The two events of 
that day arouse suspicion, that White, realizing the weakness 
of his ease, sold his ‘‘rights’’ to the highest bidder at the ex- 
pense of McMichael. The case henceforth was one between 
MeMichael and Murphy. The Secretary of the Interior held 
that White’s entry could not be regarded as void, but voidable 
only.64 He said that its invalidity had to be established by 
extraneous evidence, and a judgment as to its illegality pro- 
nounced by a competent tribunal. If that had never been done 
the tract covered by the entry would have remained forever 
segregated from the public domain. Murphy received a final 
-certificate for the Jand on June 16, 1897. 


The Supreme Court of the Territory of Oklahoma held that 
White’s entry, being prima facie valid, segregated the tract 
of land from the mass of the public domain, and precluded 
MeMichael from acquiring an inceptive right thereto by virtue 
of his alleged settlement. The court also said that McMichael 
acquired ‘‘no right whatever by his unwarranted intrusion or 
trespass upon the possessory rights of White’’; that MeMichael 
was ‘‘a mere intruder, a naked, unlawful trespasser,’’ and that 
no right, either in law or equity could be founded thereon. The 
Supreme Court of the United States also agreed that when 
White, from the first disqualified as an entryman, relinquished 
the entry he had made, the tract again became public lands, sub- 
ject to the entry made by Murphy. 


83NA, GLO, Okla. Tract Book, vol. 1 (serial 35), p. 141. Murphy's home- 
stead paners are in NA, GLO, Okla. City, F. C. 2764. 


. ° 


64 McMichael v. Murphy, 20 L. D. 147; on review, p. 535 (1895); 70 Pac. 


189 (1902); 197 U. S. 304 (1905). One contesting for a preference right had 
no right to the possession of land pending the litigation as against the 
homestead entryman; Reaves et al., v. Oliver. 41 Pac. 353 (1895). 
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Congress conferred upon the Department of the Interior 

the express power to hear and determine all questions pertain- 

ing to the sale or transfer of the pnblic domain to private in- 
dividuals.* To avoid confusion and conflict the courts were 
content to let the department perform its duty in regard to 
obtaining facts, and with a reasonable application of law. Thus 
the Secretary of the Interior was virtually a czar in land 
eases that arose in Oklahoma district. 


Most legal sooners who entered land used good judgment 
in selling relinquishments to their homesteads. A few of them 
had a favorable hearing before the Secretary of the Interior 
_ as illustrated by the following cases. 


E 


In 1888, John B. Taylor and his family moved from Missouri 
to the stage station in the vicinity of present Yukon. Taylor 
contracted with the Northwestern Stage and Mail Company to 
_ take charge of the station. The company carried the United 
_ States mail and transported passengers between Ft. Reno and 
present Oklahoma City, a distance of about thirty-five miles. 
_ This was the only station on the route, and Taylor furnished 
meals for the employees of the company, and also to the pas- 
sengers, for which he was paid by the company. He resided 
at the station until April 22, 1889, and on the afternoon of that 
day selected a near-by tract of 152 acres for his homestead and 
made entry for it.® 


On November 11, Solomon S. Riddle instituted contest 
proceedings against the entry, alleging that Taylor had selected 
and settled upon the land prior to the hour of lawful opening. 
Assistant Secretary George Chandler held that Taylor was 
legally within Oklahoma District at the opening thereof for 
entry, and had selected the land after the period prescribed. 

_ Since there was no adverse interest when the entry was made, 

and since Riddle instituted the contest several months later, 
Chandler sustained Taylor’s entry. Taylor relinquished the 
land on March 19, 1894, and on the same day John Fritz made 
homestead entry for it. 


Francis M. Jordan, a physician, went into Oklahoma District 
in 1888 with a view to making settlement and selected a tract 
near present Oklahoma City. He properly obeyed the order of 
the military to vacate Oklahoma district, an order given before 


65In regard to jurisdiction see John C. Adams v. William L. Couch, 26 
Pac. 1009 (1891); Commanger v. Dicks, 28 Pac. 864 (1892) ; Gourley v. 
Countryman, 90 Pac. 427 (1907); Shepley et al. v. Cowan et al., 91 U. S. 330 

875). 
” 66 Riddle v. Taylor, NA, Int. Dept., Lands and R. R. Div., vol 262, pp. 
457-458 (1893). An artist’s sketch by R. F. Zegbaum of the “Relay House 
on the Mail Route Between Fort Reno and Oklahoma,” is in Harper's 
Weekly, Vol. XXXII, No. 1686 (April 13, 1889), p. 280. 
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the passage of the prohibitory act. He was an employee of the 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad Company, as physi- 
cian and surgeon, with headquarters at Purcell. During the 
prohibitory period he was three times within Oklahoma District, 
but each time on a professional visit to a sick patient and was 
at no time more than a few steps from the railroad right of way. 
On April 22, 1889, he went to Oklahoma City on the train, 
walked to a tract adjacent to the place he had selected in 1888, 
and made settlement. The question as to whether he was a quali- 
fied entryman came before Secretary Hoke Smith.** He found 
that during the three visits Jordan had not sought or obtained 
any advantage of anyone, and awarded him the land. Smith 
observed that no knowledge of this particular land or of adja- 
cent lands obtained prior to the passage of the Act of March 2, 
1889, however advantageous such information might be, could 
have the effect of disqualifying Jordan for subsequent home- 
stead entry. Jordan proved up on the land in 1896. 


CoNCLUSION 


The words, ‘‘any part of said lands,’’ used by Congress 
in 1889 applied to the lands of Oklahoma District collectively, 
and disqualified all prospective settlers, whether rightfully or 
wrongfully there, if such entrance proved advantageous in the 
race on April 22. The language regarding entrance upon the 
lands is general and comprehensive. Its purpose was to secure 
equality among all who desired to establish settlement in Okla- 
homa district. 


Sooner or later many a sooner sold out to a willing pur- 
chaser. Before boards established under act of Congress allotted 
townsites, some lots had been transferred a half dozen or more 
times, most of them with the acquiescence of the city authorities. 
This situation presented no easy question for Congress in phras- 
ing a townsite law, or for officials in administering it. It was 
not right to discriminate against men who bought property in 
good faith from others who went there first. What opportunity 
had they to investigate and determine whether a man was there 
five minutes or five hours before ‘‘twelve o’clock, noon’’ on 
April 22? When a purchaser in good faith came to a man in 
possession of a lot or a quarter section and wanted to buy the 
rights of the man in order to erect a house, the purchaser should 
be protected and his home not taken from him simply because 
he purchased from one who went there before the hour of the 
opening. It would be unjust to take the property from the 
purchaser after he gave his money and time in building up the 


87 Monroe et al. v. Taylor, 21 L. D. 284 (1895). The decision of John H. 
Burford and John C. Delaney, register and receiver of the Oklahoma City land 
office, is in Oklahoma Daily Journal, June 24, 1891. 
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new country. There was no law that gave the innocent pur- 
chaser any power to determine whether the vendor was a 
violator of the law or whether he was there lawfully. A person 
who entered Oklahoma District in violation of the prohibitory 
clause could not acquire title to a town lot through a board of 
townsite trustees. A qualified person who first established the 
fact that a lot or a quarter section was being held by a sooner, 
and laid claim to it, should have his rights protected as against 
an innocent purchaser of the sooner’s claim. The question also 
arose as to how ‘‘innocent’’ the purchaser was. 


Legal sooners who took a lot or homestead were in a position 
to profit thereby in selling relinquishments. Those who made 
homestead entry, by taking an appeal of their cases to the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office or to the Secretary of 
the Interior, might prolong the period during which they could 
exploit the resources of the land, and find a desirable pur- 
chaser for its relinquishment. The Commissioner of the 
General Land Office began by being quite lenient toward 
legal sooners. The Secretary of the Interior exercised the 
power of a czar in deciding land contests, the courts sustained 
him, and he generally dealt severely with legal sooners. 
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THE KAW INDIANS AND THEIR INDIAN 
TERRITORY AGENCY 


By Frank F. Finney 


As far back as the records go, the Kaw or Kansa Indians 
were native to the region which forms the state of Kansas of 
today, and laid claim to the most of it. The name of the state 
and its largest river and city came naturally from the tribe. 
A large portion of the area claimed by the Kansa Indians was 
yielded to the United States by treaty in 1825.1 Also in the 
same year, the tribe granted the Government the right to mark 
a roadway through the tribal lands; this road extending from 
the western frontier of Missouri to the confines of New Mexico, 
became the famous Santa Fe trail.2 Subsequent treaties left 
the Kaw a relatively small reserve in the upper valley of the 
Neosho River in the region of Council Grove. 


The headlong advent of civilization brought only adversity 
to the tribe. Buffalo which provided them their livelihood were 
exterminated before the white man’s advance westward. With- 
out the wholesome pursuit of the hunt, the Kaws became indo- 
lent and easy victims of the whiskey pedlars infesting their 
country. Smallpox and other epidemics from which they had 
virtually no immunity, together with the excessive use of 
“‘firewater,’’ took a terrific toll, and their numbers were 
reduced from about 1,700 in 1850 to 533 in 1878, the year in 
which they were removed to the Indian Territory.® 


Congress in an Act approved June 5, 1872, provided for 
the removal of the Kaws from the unfavorable environment 
resulting from the encroaching white people. Permission had 
been obtained from the Osages for the Kansa tribe to settle with- 
in the limits of the Osage Reservation in the Indian Territory, 
and legislation provided that lands obtained from the Osages 
were to be paid out of funds the Kansa received from the sale 
of their Kansas lands at a price not to exceed that paid by the 
Osage to the Cherokee Nation for the land.5 


1 Treaty with the Kansa, June 3, 1825, Charles Kappler, Laws and 


Treaties, Vol. 11, p. 222. 7 Stat., p. 224, Proclamation Dec. 30, 1825. 
2 Roadway through Kansa lands Treaty with the Kansa, Aug. 16, 1825, 
ibid., Vol. Il, p. 248. 7 Stat., p. 270—Proc’amation May 3. 1826. 
8 Grant Fo-eman, Last Trek of the Indians (Chicago, 1946), p. 278; Muriel 
H. Wright, A Guide to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma (Norman, 1951), p. 163. 
‘Removal of Kansa tribe to Indian Territory (Act of Congress, June 5, 
1872), Kappler, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 138. 17 Stat., p. 228. 
5 Annual Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1872. 
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_ Early in 1873, a delegation of the Kaw Indians with Com- 
_ missioners Uriah Spray and Thomas H. Stanley visited the 
_ Osage Reservation, and a tract of about 100,000 acres in the 
E northwestern part of the reservation bordering on the Arkan- 
fe 
* 


sas River was selected and agreed upon. When the Kaw arrived 

from Kansas on their new reservation, they found only a few 
_ temporary cabins for the use of the Government employees on 
_ the agency site among the great oak trees in the valley where 
Beaver Creek flowed into the Arkansas River. Before the 
_ Indians were ready to settle down, all of the able men, women 
and children went out on their last general buffalo hunt.6 The 
hunt was successful, and they returned to the reservation with 
_ their pack ponies laden with buffalo hides and good amounts 
of meat and tallow. 


In due course, a steam grist and saw mill was set up, and 
substantial stone buildings for a school, manual-labor boarding 
house, barn for the school farm and dwelling for the super- 
- intendent were erected. Buildings of frame were constructed 

for the office and commissary, and log cabins for the residences 
for the physician and blacksmith. The agency was commensur- | 
- ate to the small size of the tribe and never grew much larger 
than this group of buildings which it originally comprised. 


Te ete By 


The Kaw selected claims and lived in lodges and small 
eabins. They were not inclined to farm or raise cattle but 
were fond of ponies, and preferred to hold dances and visit 
among themselves and neighboring tribes than to work. They 
were a generous people and on occasions held ‘‘give away’’ 
dances and ‘‘pony smokes,”’ parting not only with their ponies 
but with food and articles necessary to their own livelihood, of 

' which they had only a limited supply.’ 


The Kaw had especial reasons for friendship with the 
Ponca, Otoe, Omaha, Quapaw and Osage. These tribes were 
kinsmen belonging to their own Siouan linguistic family, and 
probably one tribe with the Kaw sometime in the misty past. 


Since the history of the Indian tribes has been recorded, no 
other tribe has had so many different spellings and interpreta- 
tions of its name as the indigenous tribe of the State Kansas: 

> Kaw, Kansa, Kan, Kauzou, Kanzas, Konzas, are only a few of 
the different forms. Lewis and Clark in 1804 referred to them 
as Kausus, and much earlier the Spanish explorer Ofiaté called 
them the Escansaques.8 Kansa has since been adopted by the 


8 Jbid. (from New Agency), 1873, 1874 and 1875. 


7 [bid., 1892. i 
8 Wright, op. cit., pp. 160-161; and George P. Moorehouse, Names for 
Kansas Indigenous tribe” Transactions of Kansas Historical Society, Vol. 10 


(1907-08), p. 327. 
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Bureau of American Ethnology as the name for the tribe, but 
Kaw is the name by which the tribe was and still is commonly 
and best known. The word Kaw is said to have originated 
from ak’a of the Siouan dialect, written by the French traders 
Kaw or Kau and signifying ‘‘south wind.’’ The story is related 
that these ‘‘wind people’’ flapped their blankets to start a 
breeze, and that a blizzard could be abated if a young boy, 
chosen for the rite and painted in red, rolled his naked body 
over and over in the snow until it became red about him. 


For some unknown reason in the unrecorded past the Kaw 
and Osage tribes became separated and engaged in warfare 
against each other. Lieutenant Zebulon M. Pike in his expedi- 
tion in 1806, whose purpose was to bring peace among the war- 
ring Indian nations, induced a group of Osage and Kansa 
Indians to smoke the peace pipe and bury the hatchet in 
accordance with the wishes of the ‘‘Great Father’’ at Washing- 
ton. Thereafter there was peace between the two tribes, and 
their lasting friendship was demonstrated by the Osage con- 
senting to share with the Kaw a part of their reservation and 
accepting them as neighbors in Indian Territory. 


Unfortunately the population of the Kaw tribe continued 
to decrease in their new home. Major Laban J. Miles, Agent 
for the Osage and Kaw, reported in 1879 that the Kaw tribe 
had lost in seven years about one-half its number, mainly by 
contagious diseases. After deploring the condition of these 
Indians, he made a strangely prophetic statement. He wrote: 
““While their outlook is not very promising I believe there yet 
may be a goodly number of intelligent persons raised among 
them to perpetuate their name.’’9 ’ 


Charles Curtis, a member of the Kaw tribe and destined 
to become Vice President of the United States, was then a 
young man nineteen years of age. He became an orphan as an 
infant and was left in care of his grandmother, Jullie Pappan, 
best known at the Agency as Aunt Jullie. The boy lived with 
his grandmother at Kaw Agency until she persuaded him to go 
to Topeka to live with his white relatives where he could be 
educated. As a mixed blood he was a ward of Agent Miles, 
and oddly enough Charles Curtis became Vice President in 
the same Administration that Major Miles’ nephew, Herbert 
Hoover served as President.!° Curtis was a descendent on the 
maternal side of the Kaw Chief ‘‘White Plume.’’!! The Chief 
was a friendly, hospitable person and could speak some English. 


9 Annual Report, 1879. 
10Compiled notes in the Frank Finney collection. <A biography of 


“Charles Curtis” appeared in The Daily Oklahoman, Feb. 9, 1936. 
11 Moorehouse, op, cit. 


Charles 


(Photo, Oklahoma Historic: 


Curtis, Vice President of the United States, 1929 


‘al Society) 


-1933, 
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The Government built a house for him, but he refused to 
abandon his native lodge to live in the house. The best excuse 
he seems to have thought of for remaining in his lodge appears 
to be a little flimsy: ‘‘Too much fleas.’’ 


The portion of the Cherokee Outlet commonly known as 
the ‘‘Cherokee Strip,’’ adjoining the Kaw reservation to the 
west, was fast becoming a great cow country after the Civil 
War. Cattlemen driving their herds from Texas through the 
region to the railroad shipping points in Kansas, found there 
some of the finest grass in the Southwest, and lingered with 
their herds. Hach year an increasing number of cattle grazed 
on the range. 


With the influx of cattle in the Strip, the great resources 
of the grass lands of the Osage and the Kaw reservations be- 
came apparent to some of the enterprising pioneers who pro- 
ceeded to obtain grazing leases from the Indians. The first 
grazing lease in the Osage reservation was granted by the 
council to J. N. Florer and William J. Pollock, September 29, 
1883, on 75,000 acres at three cents per acre.!2 During Novem- 
ber of the same year, five other large leases were granted by 
the Osage council, the total six leases amounting to 380,000 
acres. The cattle business, however, got off to a poor start. 
T. M. Finney, trader at the Kaw Agency at the time, wrote:!% 


In 1883, John Florer, my brother-in-law, and William J. Pollock 
secured a lease of seventy-five thousand acres of grazing land from 
the Osages below Kaw in a bend of the Arkansas River opposite the 
Ponca reservation and brought seventeen hundred cattle in from 
Texas. A room was added to our house, and our two families were 
living together again as we did at the Osage Agency. The severe 
winter of 1884 proved disastrous to all of the cattlemen, and their 
losses were tremendous. The warehouse adjoining our store was 
filled with dried hides of the dead cattle. The Kaws feasted through- 
out the winter on carcasses of the cattle which were unable to 
forage or get water and starved and froze to death by hundreds in 


the deep snows. 


In 1883, the Kaw Indians formed a government patterned 
on the Osage system, to serve the tribe in leasing their lands and 
in other matters. In a meeting, the Kaw, consisting of the 
Picayune, Koholo, Rock Creek and Half-breed bands, elected a 
National Council comprised of the Chief Councilor or Prin- 
ciple Chief and four councilors. Kebothliku was elected the 
first Chief Councilor and was succeeded at the following elec- 
tion held March 19, 1885 by Wahshungah.'* The grazing leases 


12 Letter from Commissioner of Indian Affairs C. S. Rhode to Francis 
Revard—March 30, 1932, in Frank F. Finney collection. 

13T. M, Finney Diary. 

14Qklahoma Historical Society Indian Archives, Kaw Miscellaneous 


Volume 1882-1894, p. 240. 
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which the council granted brought in a revenue which the 
tribe badly needed. At the time of allotment, there were 
thirteen pastures with a total of 69,383 acres under lease for an 
annual rental of $26,413.67.15 


As a vanguard of the inevitable advance of the white people 
the Santa Fe Railroad was running trains on its line in 1887 
south through the Cherokee Strip within ten miles west of Kaw 
Agency. The railroad would provide one means for the set- 
tlers to enter the Strip at the opening a few years later. If the 
channel of the Arkansas River had been deeper, the railroad 
would have had competition in hauling freight and passengers 
into the new country. The attempt to establish navigation on 
the Arkansas River between Arkansas City and Fort Smith by 
steamboat was made while T. M. Finney resided at Kaw Agency, 
and concerning which he wrote:!7 


On July 8, 1885, the steamer, “The Kansas Millers” passed by 
Kaw Agency on her trial trip up the Arkansas River from Ft. Smith 
to Arkansas City. The writer, together with a group of Kaw Indians 
viewed with wonder and amazement the unusual scene of the first 
steamboat to ascend the river this far, and the Indians mounted on 
ponies, followed it on shore for miles. 


On her return down the river, the steamer unloaded a shipment 
of 2,000 lbs of flour consigned to me from Searing and Mead, millers 
of Arkansas City. It was unloaded some distance from the agency, 
below the mouth of Beaver Creek, and was freighted to the store.” 


According to one of the promoters, ‘‘The bottom of the 
river was too near the top,’’ and the maiden trip of the Kansas 
Millers was its first and only attempt to navigate so far up the 
Arkansas River. 


The Cherokee Strip, which had been cleared of cattle by 
President Harrisons’ order, was opened to the homesteaders in 
the run of September 16, 1893.18 The Pawnee and Tonkawa 
reservations within the Strip were also opened for settlement 
at the same time. Prior to this run, some six and one half 
million acres of Indian land which was to become a part of 
Oklahoma Territory had been opened for settlement. This 
comprised the ‘‘Unassigned Lands,’’ the Iowa, Sac and Fox, 
Potawatomi, Shawnee and the Cheyenne-Arapaho reservations. 
Other reservations were looked upon with covetous eyes, the 
Kaw reservation being no exception.!9 


___ The opening of Indian reservations to public settlement was 
in accordance with the settled policy of the Government to 


15 Annual Report, 1902. 


18 Joseph B, Thoburn and Muriel H. Wright, Oklahoma: A History of the 
State and its People, (New York 1929), Vol. IJ, p. 485. 

17 T. M. Finney Diary. 

18 [bid., p. 967. 28 Stat., 1222, Proclamation Aug. 19, 1893. 

19 Grant Foreman, Oklahoma History (Norman, 1942). 
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break up and destroy tribal relations, settle the Indians upon 
their own homesteads, and incorporate them into the national 
life.° To carry out this policy, Congress enacted in 1887, the 
so-called ‘‘Dawes Act,’’ authorizing the allotment of Indian 
land among the members of the respective tribes.2i The Presi- 
dent under the act, created a commission which became known 
as the Cherokee or ‘‘Jerome’’ Commission of three members 
to negotiate with the different tribes.22 


The Commission met with the Kaw Indians in June, 1893, 
and although the mixed-bloods were in favor of allotment, the 
full bloods opposed. Almost ten years passed before the ma- 
| jority of the Kaw became convinced that the old tribal days 
4 were over, and consented to allotment.?% 


Charies Curtis had become a Representative in Congress 
‘ from Kansas, and as a member of the Indian Affairs Commit- 
4 tee, he had a powerful influence in legislation affecting the 
Indians. The Curtis Bill which he promoted was enacted into 
law June 28, 1898, and was highly important in paving the 
way for Oklahoma Statehood. It marked the eventual end of 
the governments of the Five Civilized Tribes, and gave more 
power to the Dawes Commission (Commission to the five Civil- 
ized Tribes) which was created by Congress, March 3, 1893 to 
treat with the Indians.24 This Act provided for settlement of 
tribal affairs and property under law and order rather than 
by rulings of the Indian Bureau, and is one of the most im- 
portant laws in the history of the Oklahoma Indian tribes. 


Throughout his public career, Curtis never forgot his 
kinship with the Kaw Indians, and freely gave his advice and 
counsel in the conducting of their affairs. He favored the 
allotment of their lands and with his sanction, a delegation of 
seven members of the Kaw tribe left the agency for Washing- 
ton in February, 1902, bearing with them an agreement which 
he had drafted relative to the allotment of their lands and the 
division of tribal funds, and on which the Indians had agreed 
among themselves.”° Chief Washungah and Wahmoekah who 
wore blankets, were the only full bloods in the delegation; the 
others were mixed bloods. This was not the first trip for Wash- 
ungah to Washington. About two years before as a member 


SA Fh CANE ay 


20 Annual Report, 1890. ; 
21“Dawes Act,” (Congressional Act—Feb. 8, 1887), Kappler, op. cit., 


Vol. I, p. 33. 24 Stat., p. 388. 
22 Edwin C. McReynolds, History of Oklahoma (Norman, 1954), p. 297. 


23 Annual Report, 1890. : 

24“Curtis Act,” (Congressional Act June 28, 1898), Kappler, op cit., 
Vol. 1, p. 646; 30 Stat., p. 495; and McReynolds op. cit., p. 3.0. : 

25 Berlin B. Chapman, “Char’es Curtis and the Kaw Reservation” Kansas 
Historical Quarterly, Vol. XV (Nov. 1947), p. 337; and Blackwell Times 


Record, Feb. 6, 1902, p. 2. 
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of a delegation from his tribe, he had visited the Capital, and 
his friend Charles Curtis had taken him garbed in full Indian 
costume to meet President McKinley.”¢ 


The agreement was presented to Congress and was passed 
by Act of July 1, 1902, with no substantial changes.’ Tribal 
lands and funds were to be equally divided among the members 
of the tribe. Each individual received about 405 acres, 160 
acres of which was homestead; 260 acres were reserved for 
cemetery, townsite and school.’ Charles Curtis, and his son 
and two daughters received under the bill, their, individual 
allotments as members of the tribe, totaling about 1,600 acres 
for this family. 


Certificates of competency and fee patents for their land 
were issued to adult Indians at the discretion of the Secretary 
of the Interior, who could qualify to handle their own affairs. 
Curtis did not have the restrictions removed from his land, 
which would have permitted him to dispose of it, and advised 
his fellow tribesmen to follow his example and retain their 
land. Few took his advice and many of them dissipated their 
holdings.?8 


While the Kaw were winding up their affairs as a tribal 
entity, the Santa Fe Railroad built a line from New Kirk to 
Pauls Valley, and trains passed over the Arkansas River near 
the Agency. A site was plotted just across the river from the 
Agency for a town, and was opened up with a public sale in 
May, 1902.29 Kaw City was thus born, and Kaw Agency be- 
came known as Washungah. The post office at the agency 
was discontinued under order effective October 15, 1902, to 
be displaced by the new one at Kaw City. Tom Gilbert had 
been commissioned as the first postmaster at the Agency in 
meee oe and was succeeded by T. M. Finney, February 21, 


After Chief Washungah died in 1908, the affairs of the 
tribe drifted for years without a principle chief or council 
until the Government requiring some member empowered to 
act and sign papers to validate transactions with the tribe, 
requested that the Indians elect a new chief. To comply with 
the Government’s request, a meeting of all the Kaws was held 


26 Osage Journal, Jan. 3, 1901, p. 4. 

27 Act of Congress, July 1, 1902, Kappler, op cit., Vol. I, p. 766; 32 Stat., 
p. 636: Wright, op. cit., p. 163. 

28 Chapman, op. cit., 

29 The Alva Review, May, 1902, p. 2. 

30 George H. Shirk, “First Post Office within Boundaries of Oklahoma,” 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXX, No. 1, (Spring, 1952) p. 71; and 


Certificate commissioning T. M. Finney Postmaster, Feb. 21, 1883. Finney 
Collection, 
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at the Agency in November, 1922, in which Mrs. Lucy Tayiah 
Eads was elected Principle Chief, and a council of eight mem- 
bers was formed.*! 


Washungah who had no blood relatives, had adopted two 
orphan children, Lucy and Emmett Tayiah. Lucy, who was 
a full blood Kaw and Potawatomi Indian, attended the Haskell 
School at Lawrence, Kansas, and graduated as a trained nurse. 
After spending several years in New York where she followed 
her profession she returned to the reservation and married 
John R. Eads. Under her leadership a claim was pressed against 
the Government for the payment of a balance alleged to be due 
the tribe for lands vacated in Kansas as well as the acknowl- 
edgement of the premise that the oil and gas rights on the 
reservation were owned communally by the tribe. 


The decisive end of the old agency came in 1928 when it 
was abolished on an order from the Indian Bureau and the 
records were transferred to the Central Agency at Pawnee.*? 


The number of members of the Kaw tribe who now live in 
the area which was once the reservation do not exceed twenty 
families, and only a few of these retain their original allot- 
ments. Several families still live in Washungah. A sale of all 
of the Agency buildings excepting the old school has been 
made to W. J. Liles of Washungah, but misunderstandings have 
arisen between the Kaw and the Government concerning the 
buildings, and the Indian Committee has not yet signed the 
papers necessary to complete the transaction. 


In a letter, Mrs. Adele Dennison of Ponca City and a 
member of the Kaw tribe writes feelingly concerning the old 
school :*3 


The Community building which the tribe is retaining was our 
first building and was used for the school when our Indians were 
moved from Kansas to Oklahoma in 1873. At present the building 
is used only for tribal meetings and Sundays is used for church ser- 
vices. In the future the present committee intends to do consider- 
able amount of repairs on the building as it holds a place in the 
heart of each of our older Indians and will be the last tribal remem- 
brance we have standing of our last years. 


31“Lucy Tayiah Eads,” The Daily Oklahoman, November 19, 1922. Sec. 


» P 


. 8. 

32 “Abolishment of Kaw Agency,” The Daily Oklahoman, June 27, 1928, 
# es Letter to the author from Mrs. Adele Dennison, Dec. 16, 1957. Mrs. 
Dennison died shortly after writing this letter to the author, in December, 
1957. A recent letter from Mr. John L. Johnson of the Pawnee Agency at 
Pawnee, Ok'ahoma states: “Mrs. Dennison was a very fine woman and a 
respected member of the Kaw tribe. She served many years on the Kaw 
Tribal Council, and represented her tribe in Washington, D. C., as a delegate 


on tribal matters.” 
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(Photo, Frank F. Finney Collection) 


Building erected 1874 at old Kaw Agency, now Washunga, and still standing. 


Kaw Boarding School. 


(1958) 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL THEOPHILUS HUNTER 
HOLMES, C. 8. A.. FOUNDER OF FORT HOLMES 


By Carolyn Thomas Foreman1 


_ Theophilus Hunter Holmes, like many graduates from the 
United States Military Academy, resigned from the Army at 
the beginning of the Civil War, joined the Confederate service 
and there attained high rank. He was a son of Governor 
Gabriel Holmes? and his wife Mary (née Hunter) Holmes, and 
Sona in Sampson County, North Carolina, November 13, 


Theophilus H. Holmes received his appointment to West 
Point from his native state in September, 1825. Four years 
later upon his graduation, he was assigned as a second lieuten- 
ant to the Seventh Infantry, and served in that famous regiment 
many years. 


_ Few officers in the United States Army saw longer service 
on the frontier of his day than Holmes. He fought in both the 
Florida wars against the Seminole Indians and in the Mexican 
War. He was stationed at different times in a period of thirty 
years at the noted army posts in the Indian Territory—Fort 


1This article on Lieutenant-General Theophilus Hunter Holmes has 
been adapted for publication in The Chronicles from an original manuscript 
with annotations on “Theophilus Hunter Ho!mes, Lieutenant-General Con- 
federate States Army,” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman. This is one of many 
manuscripts generously contributed by Mrs. Foreman in her extended re- 


‘searches and writing through a long period of years, now on file in the 


Editorial Department for future publication in The Chronicles—Ed. 

2Gabriel Holmes was born in Sampson County, North Carolina, 1769; 
attended Harvard College; studied law at Raleigh, North Carolina and 
practiced law at Clinton in that State. He became a state senator in 1807; 
governor of his native state 1821-1824; elected to the House of Representatives 
of the U. S. Congress in the Ninteenth, Twentieth and Twenty-first Congresses. 
He died near Clinton, North Carolina, September 26, 1829—A Biographical 
Congressional Dictionary 1774 to 1903, (Washington, 1903), p. 602. 

3 Holmes’ quaint given name was from that of Saint Theophilus of Adana 
in Cilicia, who lived in the Sixteenth Century, and his middle name “Hunter’ 
was that of his mother. Captain Holmes married Laura Wetmore, in 1641, 
who was a niece of George Edmond Badger. (George Edmond Badger, born 
April 13, 1795, at Newbern, North Carolina, was a student at Yale Ccllege 
for two years. He served in the House of Commons of North Carolina in 1816; 
served as judge of the Superior Court in 1820; appointed Secretary of the 
Navy, by President Harrison March 5, 1841, reappointed by President Tyler; 
elected a United States Senator 1846 and in 1849; member of the North 
Carolina State Convention of 1861. Died at Ra’eigh, North Carolina, May 
11, 1866. He is said to have ranked with Daniel Webster, John J. Crittenden 
and other great lawyers.—Dictionary of American Biography, edited by 
Dumas Malone [New York, 1932], Vol. 1, pp. 485-6.) 
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Gibson, Fort Towson, Fort Washita and Fort Arbuckle.‘ He is 
best known in Oklahoma history, however, as the officer in 
charge of the building of the military post on the Canadian 
at the mouth of Little River in 1834, named. Fort Holmes in 
his honor. 


Lieutenant Holmes’ career began when he was sent to Fort 
Jesup, Louisiana, in 1830, where he remained through 1831. 
He was with the armed forces on the Arkansas River in 1832 
before he was sent to Fort Gibson, from which post he set out 
two years later with a detachment of the Seventh Infantry to 
construct a new military post and quarters for a garrison of 
two companies on the ‘‘Big Osage War and Hunting Trail”’ 
near the mouth of Little River. This location had been pointed 
out the spring before, by Captain J. L. Dawson when opening 
a military road in this vicinity out of Fort Gibson, as a place 
where ‘‘The Site for a small Garrison at Little River is 
very elegible, being high and dry, free from marsh or low 
ground and contiguous to a fine spring of pure water.’’® 


_ Lieutenant Holmes in command of a detachment from the 
Seventh Infantry began the work on the new fort, first known 
as ‘‘Camp Canadian,’’ on June 21. Plans called for the build- 
ing of a stockade post eighty yards square, enclosed by pickets 
with a block house at two angles. A force of fifty to seventy 
men worked through the summer ‘‘felling and getting timber 
for block houses, making clapboards and laths, sawing plank, 
quarrying, dressing laying stone, laying foundations, building 
chimneys, burning charcoal, blacksmithing, and making hay.’’6 


4Francis B. Heitman, Historical Register and Dictionary of the United 
States Army (Washington, 1903), Vol. 1; and Brevet Major-General George 
W. Cullum, Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates of the U. S. 
Military Academy (New York, 1868), Vol. 1. 

5Grant Foreman, Advancing the Frontier (Norman, 1933), p. 129. 

6 [bid. Lieutenant T. H. Holmes constructed the military post at the mouth 
of Little River, under orders from Brigadier-General Henry Leavenworth, Com- 
mander of all the troops of the Southwestern Frontier (by General Orders, 
February 12, 1834), who arrived at Fort Gibson on April 28, 1834 (Grant 
Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest (Cleveland, 19261, p. 114). 

A year after the founding of Fort Holmes, Major R. B. Mason in com- 
mand of a detachment of Dragoons set out west from Fort Gibson, and 
established an encampment on the east side of the Canadian River at a loca- 
tion about five miles northeast of present Lexington, in Cleveland County. 
This temporary encampment is referred to in the records as “Camp Mason,” 
and also as “Camp Holmes.” It was here that the U. S. Commissioners held 
the first peace treaty with the Comanches and Wichitas, in Oklahoma, in 
August, 1835. This meeting with the Plains Tribes and other tribes in attend- 
ance at the second Camp Holmes was a great event in the history of Okla- 
homa, and has been the subject of published articles and many references in 
volumes on the history of this State. See Grant Foreman’s Pioneer Days in 
the Early Southwest and his article on “The Journal of the Proceedings of 
Our First Treaty with the Wild Indians, 1835,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. XIV, No. 4 (December, 1936); also, Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “General 
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The summer of 1834 saw the famous Dragoon Expedition 
under the command of General Henry Leavenworth set out from 
Fort Gibson southwest to the old Wichita Village (‘‘Toyash 
Village’) on the North Fork of Red River to meet and make 
peace among the Plains Tribes, the Kiowa and the Wichita 
having recently been at war with the Osage. General Leaven- 
worth arrived en route at Lieutenant Holmes’ Camp Canadian, 
and was overtaken here by Colonel Henry Dodge and his staff 
on June 25, with Dragoons following a few hours later.7? The 
Journal of the Dragoon Expedition, kept by Lieutenant T. B. 
Wheelock, has this entry :8 


June 25.—Colonel Dodge and staff reached Camp Canadian, on the 
west bank of the Canadian, thirteen miles from the last camp, at 
twelve o’clock; reported to General Leavenworth, whom we found 
in camp; command came up at two o’clock. Road today through open, 
level prairie, well watered; crossed the Canadian half a mile below 
the mouth of Little river; Canadian two hundred yards wide, bed 
hearly dry, low banks; Indian name signifies ‘river without banks.” 
Near the east side passed Lieutenant Holmes, 7th infantry, with a 
company of the 7th regiment of infantry. Lieutenant Holmes just 
commenced building a fort and quarters for two companies. At Camp 
Canadian another sulphur spring, and good grazing and water. 


The Expedition set forth the next morning, leaving twenty- 
seven sick men at Camp Canadian, in charge of Assistant Sur- 
geon Hailes and Lieutenant Abert G. Edwards. Among the 
sick was Lieutenant Philip St. George Cooke who recovered 
enough to go back to Fort Gibson where he saw the return of 
the Dragoon Regiment a month later, its ranks decimated by 
death from sickness and accident, including that of its com- 
mander General Leavenworth, the worst disaster in the early 
annals of the Army. Lieutenant Cooke wrote a bitter indict- 
ment of the Jackson Administration for sending inexperienced 


Richard Barnes Mason,” ibid., Vol. XTX, No. 1 (March, 1941); and “The 
Diary of Assistant Surgeon Leonard McPhail on his Journey to the South- 
west in 1835,” edited by Col. Harold W. Jones, U. S. A., ibid., Vol. XVIII, 
No. 3 (September, 1940). A handsome stone, historical marker has been 
erected by the Colonial Dames for the second Camp Holmes, on U. S. High- 
way #77, at Lexington, in Cleveland County. The Oklahoma Historical 
Society erected an official Oklahoma Historical Marker for Fort Holmes, 
at Bilby, in Hughes County, on U. S. Highway #270. 

7 George B. Shirk, “Peace on the Plains,’ The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 1 (Spring, 1950), gives the complete Journal of the Leaven- 
worth expedition of 1834, with annotations and map of the route followed 
in Oklahoma. 

8 [bid., p. 11. Thompson B. Wheelock of Massachusetts was appointed to 
West Point in 1818. He first served in the Fourth Artillery and later in the 
Third Artillery and the Second Artillery. He resigned June 30, 1829, and 
served as president of Woodward College at Cincinnati College; returned te 
the army and became a first lieutenant of the Dragoons September 19, 1833. 
He died by his own hand June 15, 1836.—Heitman, op cit., vol. 1; Army and 
Navy Chronicle, Washington, D. C., July 21, 1836. 
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men on the ill-fated expedition through the western wilderness 
during the hottest part of the summer.? 


Fort Holmes was garrisoned for about a year, its site at 
that of present Bilby, in Hughes County. The location was 
advantageous for the crossing at the Canadian River on the 


old Osage Trail which was followed by early military expedi- — 


tions, western emigration and traders with the Plains Indians 
including the noted Jesse Chisholm as a young man. A firm 
of traders, Edwards and Shelton, established a trading post 
about 1836 across Little River, a few miles southwest, that 
flourished for many years known as Edwards Trading House 
or ‘‘Fort Edwards,’’ the term ‘‘fort’’ being a holdover from 
the earlier military post not far away. Later cartographers 
marked this post on maps as ‘‘Old Fort Holmes’’ for it be- 
came an important landmark on the military road leading to 
Texas rather than military post. Just before the Civil War 
when a road was marked out west from Fort Smith for carry- 
ing the U. S. mails by way of Old Fort Holmes and Edwards 
Store through the Indian Territory, an iron bridge—one of 
several across streams in the Territory—was constructed where 
the road crossed Little River in this vicinity. Some of the 
stone abutments of this bridge which was destroyed during 
the Civil war can be still seen near the sites of Old Fort 
Holmes and Edwards Store.!® 


Lieutenant Holmes was on recruiting duty during 1836- 
1837, returning to his regimental headquarters at Fort Gibson 
as adjutant of the Seventh Infantry in 1838. He was commis- 
sioned Captain December 9, 1838, and continued at Fort Gibson 
in the Cherokee Nation for another year during Indian Re- 
moval to the Indian Territory. He took part in the Seminole 
War in Florida, 1839-1842, in command of Company C of 
the Seventh Infantry. From 1843 to 1846 he was in garrison 
at different times at New Orleans Barracks, at Pass Christian 
(Mississippi) and in Texas. 


In the Mexican War, Captain Holmes served in the defense 
of Fort Brown!? on May 8-9, 1846. He fought in the Battle of 
Monterey on September 21-23, and was brevetted Major on 
September 23, for gallant conduct in several conflicts before that 
city. He served with the forces at the siege of Vera Cruz, May 


9 Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest, p. 129; and Otis E. 
Young, The West of Philip St. George Cooke (Glendale, Calif., 1955). 

10 J, Y. Bryce, “Temporary Markers of Historic Interest,” The Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. VIII, No. 3 (September, 1930), p. 289. The ruins of the 
abutment to the iron bridge on Little River were visited in locating noted 
Oklahoma historic sites in 1949.—Ed. 

11 Cullum, op. cit., p. 359. 

12 Brownsville, Texas, 
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9-29, 1847, and was stationed in Mexico through the early part 


of 1848, returning to Jefferson Barracks for 1848-1849.13 


Captain Holmes was soon again ordered to serve in threat- 
ened hostilities with the Seminoles in Florida whence he em- 
barked aboard the steamer Fashion on February 28, 1850, sail- 
ing for New Orleans in charge of a party of Seminoles headed 
by their chiefs, Ca-pit-chu-che and Ca-che-fixico. The Fashion 
reached New Orleans on March 13, all on board having suf- 
fered a wretched voyage and sea sickness.14 


Captain Holmes returned to Jefferson Barracks, and set 
out for Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, where he was on duty until 
1851. His next assignment was Fort Washita, Indian Terri- 
tory, where he was in command more than three years.!® When 
Fort Towson was abandoned in 1854, Captain Holmes was one 
of eleven officers who were transferred to Fort Arbuckle.1¢ 
He was commissioned with the rank of major on March 3, 1855 
while serving with the Highth Infantry. He was stationed at 
different times at Fort Bliss, Texas, and Fort Stanton, New 
Mexico in 1858-59, where he took part in the expedition against 


the Navaho Indians. Major Holmes was superintendent of 


General Recruiting, from July 1, 1859, to April 6, 1861, re- 
signing from the Army on April 22, 1861.!" 


Holmes returned to his native state where he assisted the 
Governor in organizing the North Carolina troops for the 
approaching war, and was placed in command of the Southern 
Department of Coast Defense. President Jefferson Davis, his 
classmate and intimate friend in the Military Academy at West 
Point, appointed Holmes Brigadier-General in the Confederate 
Army on June 5, 1861, and transferred him to Virginia in 
command of three brigades to which six batteries were assigned. 
General Holmes became known as the ‘‘Defender of the James 


13 Heitman, op. cit., Vol. 1, and Cullum op. cit., Vol. 1 

14Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, (Norman, 1934), p. 251. 

15 [bid., p. 139 note 9, 141; and Advancing the Frontier p. 139. 

16 Fort Arbuckle was on Wild Horse Creek, the location about 7 miles 
northwest of present Davis, in Garvin County. The post was first called Camp 
Arbuckle located about 2 miles northwest of present Byars, in McClain 
County, from whence it was moved in the spring of 1851, the site on Wild 
Horse Creek having been selected by Captain R. B. Marcy shortly after 
traveling the road from Fort Smith to Dona Ana, New Mexico. Camp 
Arbuckle was established in 1850, by Captain Marcy, on the south side of the 
Canadian River some miles west of Old Fort Holmes and Edwards’ Store.— 
George H. Shirk, “The Site of Old Camp Arbuckle,” The Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, Vol. XXVII, No. 3 (Autumn, 1949); and Grant Foreman, “Fort 
Arbuckle,” ibid., Vol. VI, No. 1 (March, 1928). ; é 

17 Cullum, op. cit., p. 359; Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Bio- 


graphy, (New York, 1888), Vol. 3, pp. 241-42. 
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River,’’? having a part in the engagement at Acquia Creek}§ 
and in other campaigns in Northern Virginia. He commanded 
a reserve brigade under General P. G. T. Beauregard at the 


Battle of Bull Run in July, 1861.19 Holmes was commissioned 


major-general, and returned to North Carolina to command a 
Division in the Confederate Army. Vigorous defense measures 
in the state required necessary changes, in which President Davis 
tendered his old friend a lieutenant-general’s commission which 
Holmes at first declined. He finally accepted the commission 
when urged by the President, having been placed in command 
of the Trans-Mississippi Department with headquarters at 
Little Rock, Arkansas, on July 16, 1862. Holmes hastened west, 
and assumed his command at Vicksburg, Mississippi, on July 
31, 1862, signing himself in General Orders No. 1 as ‘‘Th. H. 
Holmes, Major-General, Provisional Army C. 8.’’ The rank of 
Lieutenant-General was conferred on him, by President Davis, 
as noted in a letter dated October 27, 1862, from George W. 
Randolph, Secretary of War, C.S. A.?° 


The Trans-Mississippi Department included the Indian 
Territory where General Holmes had served so many years in 
the regular Army before the War and where, during the War, 
10,000 to 11,000 troops from the Five Civilized Tribes served 
in the Confederate service. The Indian Territory as part of 
General Holmes’ Trans-Mississippi Department was under the 
command of Brigadier-General Albert Pike.?! Late in 1862, the 
Confederate Indian forces in the Indian Territory were placed 
under the command of Brigadier-General Douglas H. Cooper, 
with the First Cherokee Regiment under Colonel Stand Watie; 
the First Choctaw and Chickasaw Regiment, under Colonel 
Tandy Walker and the First Creek Regiment, under Colonel 
D. N. MelIntosh.?2 


Following the defeat of the Confederate forces at the 
Battle of Pea Ridge in Arkansas, in the spring of 1862, there 
were many difficulties in the Trans-Mississippi Department 
with frequent changes of the commanding officers and neces- 
sary reorganization of the armed forces. The summer of 1862 
saw trouble with Albert Pike, Commander of the Department 
of the Indian Territory, C.S8. A., prominent citizen, writer and 
poet of Arkansas who had come from New England and settled 


i 18 Acquia Creek is a deep tidal channel, ten miles long, in Stafford County, 
Virginia. The river port of Acquia Creek was one of considerable commercial 


importance before the Civil War.—Lippincott’s Gazettee v 
(Phi'adelphia, 1888), p. 16. PP $ r of the World, 


19 Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. IX, p. 176. 


se aoe of the Rebellion, Official Records, Series 1, Vol. XIII, pp. 855, 


21 [bid., Vol. XIII, p. 978. 
28 [bid., Vol. XIII, p. 844; ibid., Vol. XXII, p. 903. 
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here in the West in the 1830's. His arrest was ordered by Major- 
General T. C. Hindman, Commanding the District of Arkan- 
Sas, for insubordination, Pike’s biographer later stating that 
this was the ‘‘most distressing’’ period in Albert Pike’s life 
and that “‘he was not good enough soldier to accept the orders 
of his superiors.’’ Pike was arrested at Tishomingo, Chicka- 
saw Nation, in November, 1862, by a detachment of Missouri 
Cavalry, and was taken to Little Rock where he was granted 
a leave of absence from his command by General Holmes until 
a decision in his case could be made.?3 


Lack of funds for the payment of the troops and for pur- 
chase of necessary supplies harassed the Trans-Mississippi 
Department in the Confederate Army. Two of General Pike’s 
chief complaints were the lack of equipment for his command 
and money to pay his soldiers in the Indian Territory. Secre- 
tary of War, James A. Seddon,” of the Confederate States wrote 
from Richmond to General Holmes :”5 


I have received your letter of the 25th ultimo in reference to 
the urgent need of money for your command. In addition to the 
sum of $4,888,567 carried out by Major Carr, the sum of $2,500,000 
was sent to him in charge of a special agent, who left this city on 
October 16, and had not reached your headquarters at the date of 
your letter. It is hoped that these amcunts will be sufficient to 
meet the most pressing claims, and if more funds are necessary you 
are requested to forward estimates made out by bonded officers, 
@s no money can legally be paid from the Treasury to any others. 
The sums mentioned above do not include $1,132,393 lately sent to 
the quartermaster of General Pike’s command. The Quartermaster- 
General reports that in no instance has the reasonable estimate of 
any bonded quartermaster been received and not acted on the same 
day it reached his office. 


The Trans-Mississippi Department had been divided into 
districts by command of General Th. H. Holmes on August 20, 
1862: the District of Texas, the District of Louisiana and the 
District of Arkansas, the latter composed of the states of Missouri 
and Arkansas and the ‘‘Indian country west thereof.’ <A 
further change came when these forces were constituted the 
“‘Southwestern Army”’ of the Confederate States, Lieutenant- 


23 [bid., W. B. Morrison, “Fort McCulloch,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
Vol. IV, No. 3 (September, 1926), p. 219. Muriel H. Wright, “General 
Douglas H. Cooper,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXXII, No. 2, (Sum- 
mer, 1954), pp. 168, 171. ; ; 

24 ie dra te Seddon was born at Falmouth, Virginia, July 13, 
1815. Graduated from the University of Virginia in 1835 and elected a repre- 
sentative to Congress from his native state from 1845 to 1847, and again from 
1849 to 1851: member of the “Peace Congress” in July, 1861. He became 
Confederate Secretary of War in 1862. Died in Goochland County, Virginia, 
August 19, 1880.—Charles Lanman, seats of the United States Congress, 
1774 to 1903, (Washington, 1903), pp. 788-89. 

25 Of icial Raveids, Vol. XXII, p. 897; Vol. XIII, pp. 924-5. 

26. Jbid., Vol. XIU, p. 877. 
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General E. Kirby Smith in command with headquarters at 
Shreveport, Louisiana, on January 14, 1863.7" Lieutenant- 
General Holmes assumed command of the District of Arkansas 
on March 18. He was superseded in this command by Major- 
General Sterling Price, C.S. A., after the Battle of Helena, on 
July 24 but resumed command of the District of Arkansas on 
September 25, 1863.78 


Helena, a strategic point on the west side of the Mississippi 
River in Arkansas, had been entered by Federal forces in June, 
1862, during the attempted invasion of Arkansas, and fortified. 
Frequent skirmishing through the summer and fall in the 
vicinity had brought victory to Confederate troops on October 
25, 1862, a congratulatory message—General Orders No. 33— 
out of the Trans-Mississippi Department by order of General 
Holmes, citing the gallant conduct of Captains Johnson and 
Corley and ‘‘the brave men of their command’’ with heavy 
losses to the Federals in the capture of prisoners and supplies 
in the fight.22 Helena, however, was soon heavily garrisoned 
by Federal troops because the necessary reinforcements from 
the east at the time for the Trans-Mississippi Department could 
not be sent to carry on any Confederate plans for an attack 
on the stronghold. Reliable information in the hands of Lieu- 
tenant-General Holmes pointed to the capture of Helena a 
practical move by the Confederate forces as a means of raising 
the siege against Vicksburg farther down the river in Missis- 
sippi, in the early summer of 1863. A report from General 
Holmes, dated from Little Rock, June 15, 1863, to Lieutenant 
General E. Kirby Smith said, ‘‘I believe I can take Helena, 
Arkansas. Please let me attack it.’’ A reply came immediately 
from General Kirby Smith at Shreveport, Louisiana, ‘‘ Most 
certainly do it.’’8° The Secretary of War, J. A. Seddon, of 
the Confederate States, had strongly recommended the move 
against Helena by the ‘‘Southwestern Army’’ in May, stating 
“‘Its policy is so apparent that it is hoped it will be voluntarily 
embraced and executed.’’3! 


General Holmes assembled his expeditionary army of 7,646, 
and advanced through Arkansas to Fort Curtis, principal de- 
fense of Helena, in Phillips County.32 He found the fortifica- 


27 I[bid., Vol. XXII, pp. 2, 3. 
28 [bid., Vol. XXII, pp. 3, 4, 5. 
29 Tbid., Vol. XIII, p. 907. 

80 /bid., Vol. XXII, p. 407. 

31 [bid., Vol. XXII, p. 407. 

; 32 Fort Curtis was named for General Samuel Ryan Curtis a native of 
Ohio who was appointed to the Military Academy at West Point July 1, 
1827. After his graduation in 1831 he became a second lieutenant and joined 
the Seventh Infantry at Fort Gibson in 1832. He resigned in 1832 snd had 
a distinguished career as a civil engineer unti] he became adjutant general of 
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tions much stronger than he had supposed. Graveyard Bill 
was attacked at daylight on July 4, aud the fortifications cap- 
tured, General Holmes later reporting that the Confederate 
troops here ‘‘when brought into position and ordered forward, 
behaved magnificently, charging the rifle-pits and breastworks, 


_ and taking the hill without a halt.’’ On the other hand the 


attack on Hindman Hill was unsuccessful because the officer 
of reinforcements ‘‘utterly failed to 1ender the slightest aid’’ 
in the assault.** The gallant Confederate officer in charge of 
the attack was then driven back by the Federal troops under 
the command of General Mayberry Prentiss,*4 his garrisoned 
forces numbering 4,129. 


General Holmes had met with a resistance at Helena en- 
tirely beyond his expectations. Not only were the Confederates 
mowed down by the fire from the fortifications but the gunboat 
Tyler lying in the river enfiladed any columns that poured 
through the ravines to support the attack.*5 A retreat was 
ordered before noon on the day of the battle. General Holmes 
made his report to the Chief of Staff on the Helena expedition 
in August, stating that he wrote it ‘‘with deep pain’’:°6 

. . My retreat from Helena was effected in the most perfect 


order and without the slightest demoralization of any kind..... ; 
My loss, as near as is acertained, is 173 killed, 687 wounded, 776 


_ missing; total 1,636..... I commanded brave, gallant and willing 


troops, and should have succeeded in the capture of Helena, for 
though the difficulties were very great, they were not insurmount- 
able, and the misfortune of failure was in a very great measure 
consequent on the men not being well in hand after success..... 
As the expedition failed, which should have succeeded, I refrain 
from all expressions of commendation, believing that the brave 
officers and men who distinguished themselves will willingly forego 
the applause due them in consideration that our beloved country 
reaped no benefit from their exploits. 


Lieutenant-General Holmes was finally relieved of his 
command in the Trans-Mississippi Department chiefly because 
of his age, and returned to North Carolina where he was in 


Ohio for the purpose of organizing his state’s quota of vulunteers for the 
Mexican War. After a very distinguished civil and military career he died 
December 26, 1866 at Council Bluffs, Iowa, aged sixty years——Cullum, op. cit., 
Vol. 1, p. 397. 

33 Official Records, Vol. XXII, pp. 408-11; and The Photographic History 
of the Civil War, (New York, 1911), Vol. 1. p. 365. General Holmes’ com- 
mand comprised Price’s Missouri and Arkansas brigades; and Marmaduke’s 
and Shelby’s Cavalry. ae 4 

34 Benjamin Mayberry Prentiss of Virginia, joined the First Ilinois 
Infantry as a first lieutenant and adjutant June 18, 1846 and received his 
captain’s commission June 17, 1847. He became captain of the Tenth Illinois 
Infantry April 29, 1861; colonel, April 29, 1861; brigadier general of volunteers 
the next month; major general November 29, 1862. He resigned October 28, 
1863 and died February 8, 1901.—Heitman, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 805. 

35 Photograhic History of the Civil War, Vol. 1, p. 365. 

36 Official Records, Vol. XXII, p. 411. 
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charge of Confederate reserves until the close of the War. He 
lived his last days in Cumberland County, North Carolina, 
passing to his reward at Fayetteville on June 20, 1880. The 
year before his death he had written to his old friend who had 
once served in the Seventh Infantry of the Regular Army, 
Confederate Commissary General Lucius Ballinger Northrup 
who referred to Holmes as ‘‘the old paladin.’’ In this ‘‘fresh 
and charming letter,’? Holmes had said: ‘‘As for Jefferson 
Davis I look upon him as the great sacrifice of the age, his 
and not Lee’s name should fill the hearts of the Southern 
people.’ ’?7 


The Raleigh Observer in an editorial on June 22, 1880, 
described Lieutenant-General Theophilus Hunter Holmes as 
‘‘simple in his tastes, brave, true, and just in his deportment 

. . a splendid example of an unpretentious North Carolina 
gentleman and patriot.’’ 


37 Dictionary of American Biography, Vol. IX, p. 176, 
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FEDERAL INDIAN RELATIONS IN THE SOUTH, 
1781-1789 


By Kenneth Coleman* 


During the American Revolution and throughout the per- 
iod of the Articles of Confederation Indian relations followed 
a pattern which had evolved in the colonial period. Individual 
colonies had handled their own Indian affairs until the French 
and Indian War when a centralized system of dealing through 
Indian superintendents was begun. Henceforth centralized 
control in the Southern colonies was carried out by Indian 
Superintendent John Stuart, a very able official who soon se- 
cured the confidence of the Southern Indians. Land purchases 
and regulations of Indian trade were however left to the in- 
dividual colonial governors. The superintendent’s office was 
never developed to its ultimate proficiency because of the 
cost to the British government and the objections of the in- 
dividual colonies. Thus began the pattern of conflict between 
the states and the central government which was to prevent 
any really effective federal control of Southern Indian affairs 
in the 1780’s.! 


Throughout the Revolution the British tried to keep the 
Indians friendly to them, sought to use Indians as military al- 
lies at times, and tried to prevent any Indian help to the 
Americans. The Continental Congress and the states tried to 
see that the Indians did not help the British. Although Con- 
gress established three Indian departments—northern, mid- 
dle, and southern—in July, 1775, the states carried on most of 
the Indian activity in the South. In 1776 the Cherokees 
attacked the Carolina frontier, but were defeated by the four 
southern states and made to acknowledge this in the Treaty of 
Dewitt’s Corner in 1777. The Creeks were generally on the 


*Kenneth Coleman of the Department of History, the University of 
Georgia, is a native of Georgia and graduate of his home State University 
(A. B. and M. A.). He has his Ph. D. degree from the University of Wisconsin. 
His special interests in the writing field are Georgia and Early American 
history. He has published articles in the Georgia Historical Quarterly and The 
Georgia Review, and is the author of a brief textbook, Georgia History In 
Outline (Atlanta, 1955). His latest work is now being published in book 
form under the title The American Revolution in Georgia, 1763-1789, by the 
University of Georgia Press, Athens, Georgia.—Ed. 

1Qn colonial Indian affairs, see Verner W. Crane, The Southern F rontier 
(Philadelphia, 1928); John R. Alden, John Stuart and the Southern Colonial 
Frontier (Ann Arbor, 1944); Helen L. Shaw, British Administration of the 
Southern Indians, 1756-1783 (Lancaster, Pa., 1931); and Cecil Johnson, 
British West Florida, 1763-1783 (New Haven, 1943). 
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side of the British and gave some military cooperation, but 
the tribe was badly divided and never gave the British the 
hoped-for assistance.” 


During the 1780’s there were four important Indian tribes 
in United States territory south of the Ohio River—the 
Creeks, the Cherokees, the Chickasaws, and the Choctaws. 
The Cherokees claimed the mountain region extending from 
Southern Virginia into Northern Georgia and present-day Al- 
abama. Their principal towns were at the headwaters of the 
Savannah, Hiawassee, and Tuckasegee rivers and along the 
Little Tennessee River. Echota on the Little Tennessee was 
commonly considered the capital of the nation, which num- 
bered some 2,000 warriors. The Creeks occupied the south 
and central parts of what is today western Georgia and most 
of Alabama. Geographically and politically they were split in- 
to the Lower and Upper Creeks. The Lower Creeks were lo- 
cated along the middle portion of the Chattahoochee River, 
while the Upper Creeks centered their towns along the Coosa 
and Tallapoosa Rivers. The Creeks totaled some 5,000 to 6,000 
warriors and were the most formidable of the Southern In- 
dian tribes. The Choctaws occupied the central and southern 
parts of present-day Mississippi. They numbered about 5,000 
warriors and were the pre-eminently agricultural tribe of the 
South. The Chickasaws occupied the area north of the Choc- 
taws, extending into what is today Tennessee and centering 
near the present city of Memphis. They numbered about 500 
warriors and had little contact with the Americans.? 


After the ending of military activity and the exdous of 
the British from the South—the British Indian Department 
was closed in the summer of 1783—there was need for a gen- 
eral understanding between the United States and the South- 
ern Indians. The main problems which needed to be con- 
sidered were: (1) the military activities of the Indians against 
the United States during the Revolution; (2) the withdrawal 
of the British from and the replacement by the Spanish in the 
Floridas; (3) disputed claimants, the United States and 
Spain, for area occupied by the Choctaws and Creeks; and 
(4) the rentless demands of land speculators and frontiers- 
men, often with the backing of the state governments, for 
more Indian lands. Some states negotiated individual treaties 
with the Indians to settle immediate problems, but there was 
a growing feeling throughout 1782-1784 that the Continental 


2 On the Southern Indians in the Revolution see Walter H. Mohr. 
Indian Relations, 1774-1783 (Philadelphia, 1933), pp. 1-92. peti 
3 [bid., pp. 3-4; Arthur Preston Whitaker, The Spanish-American F rontier, 
1783-1795 (New York, 1927), p. 24; James Truslow Adams, Atlas of American 
History (New York, 1943) pp. 47, 76-77, 88-89. 
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Congress should make a general settlement of these problems 
with the Southern Indian tribes. 


One of the most complicating factors in Southern Indian 
relations in the 1870’s was the activity of the Spanish. Spain 
sought to use the Indians as buffers to keep the republican 
virus of the United States from infecting her own colonies. 
Spanish colonials were not demanding new eessions of Indian 
lands as were the Americans. Spain claimed, but did not try 
to control, most of the land occupied by the Creeks, Choctaws, 
and Chickasaws. Much of this territory was claimed also by 
Georgia and the United States. Spain never publicly claimed 
territory north of 32° 30’ North Latitude and never avowed a 
policy of backing the Indians against the United States or 
Georgia, but in fact she did both. 


During the summer of 1784 Spain negotiated treaties 
with the Creeks, Choctaws, and Chickasaws in which these 
tribes acknowledged themselves to be under the protection of 
Spain and promised to exclude all traders from their nations 
who did not have Spanish licenses. Spain was especially 
anxious to keep Indian friendship and to prevent the Am- 
ericans from regaining the Southern Indian trade which they 
had lost during the Revolution. Yet Spain never took steps 
to create adequate trading facilities without which Indian 
friendship was impossible. Almost her sole source of Indian 
trading goods was the British firm of Panton, Leslie and 
Company which was allowed to continue business in the Flori- 
das after the Spanish return.5 


Closely connected with the Spanish problem were the 
Creek Indians, who occupied territory in dispute between the 
United States and Spain. After Alexander McGillivray be- 
eame the Principal Chieftain of the Creeks in 1783, they pos- 
sessed a leader who was a past master at the duplicity neces- 
sary to play Spain against the United States and Georgia to his 
personal advantage and to that of the Creeks. McGillivray 


4See Draper Manuscripts, Wisconsin Historical] Society, 1XX, pp, 50, 55, 
65, 69, 71; 5U, pp. 2-5; 4XX, p. 17; Library of Congress, ed., Journals of the 
Continental Congress (34 vols., Washington, 1904-1927), XIX. pp. 262-263; 
XXV, p. 692; Edmond C. Burnett, ed., Letters of Members of the Continental 
Congress (8 vols., Washington, 1921-1936), VII, pp. 148, 365, 475-476, 480 ; 
Stephen B. Weeks, “Gen. Joseph Martin and the War of the Revolution in 
the West,” in Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the 
Year 1893 (Washington, 1894), pp. 435-436, 439-442; Samuel Flagg Bemis, 
Pickney’s Treaty (Baltimore, 1926), p. 55; Mohr, op. cit., P. 142, 

5 For Spanish Indian dealings see Jane M. Berry, “The Indian Policy 
of Spain in the Southwest, 1783-1795,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, . 
III (March, 1917), pp. 467-468; John Walton Caughey, McGillivray of the 
Creeks (Norman, Okla., 1938), p. 25; Mohr op. cit. pp. 143-146; Whitaker 


op. cit., pp. 41-43, 60-61. 
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was son of a Scotch Indian trader, Lachlan McGillivray, and 
a Creek half-breed woman. He had received a white man’s ed- 
ucation and business experience in Charleston and Savannah 
before the Revolution. When his father’s loyalist leanings led 
the elder McGillivray to return to Britain and to the confis- 
cation of his American estates, Alexander went to his mother’s 
people with an undying hatred of Georgia and South Caro- 
lina and a desire to avenge himself upon them for his finan- 
cial losses. His Indian blood and training, his natural ability, 
and his knowledge of the white man and their ways soon led 
to a position of leadership among the Creeks. Because of his 
realization that the Spanish did not want the lands of the 
Creeks as did the Americans and because of his doubts that 
the United States could live up to its promises or would re- 
strain the Georgia frontiersmen, McGillivray soon picked 
Spain as the most likely to help the Creeks in their fight to 
prevent Georgia from securing Creek lands. The complica- 
tions of McGillivray’s position and the way in which his in- 
fluence with the Creeks was sought are well illustrated by 
the fact that he was made both Spanish agent to the Creeks at 
a salary of $50.00 per month and a partner in the trading 
firm of Panton, Leslie and Company.® 


During the Revolution, Congress considered Indian Af- 
fairs in the South only as they concerned immediate problems 
and never adopted any overall policy. Virginia’s delegates 
urged Congressional consideration of the Southern Indian 
problem in late 1783 and early 1784. They were backed by 
other Southern delegates who hoped that a general Indian set- 
tlement might secure more lands from the Indians.7? In the 
spring of 1784 a Congressional report on Indian affairs in the 
South took the viewpoint that Indian relations should be en- 
tirely in the hands of Congress. Two factors intervened to 
prevent action on the committee’s suggestions—objections of 
Southern delegates to centralize Indian control completely 
and fears of northern and middle state delegates that an In- 
dian settlement might open too much land to southern spec- 
ulators. Hence Congress adjourned in June, 1784, without 
taking any action on this report, despite the urging of southern 


8 On McGillivray see Caughey, McGillivray of the Creeks, and Arthur P. 
Whitaker, “A'exander McGillivray,’ in North Carolina Historical Review, 
V_ (1928), pp. 181-203, 289-311. (Also, see Carolyn Thomas Foreman, 
“A'exander McGillivray, Emperor of the Creeks,” Chronicles of Oklakoma, 
Vol. VII, No. 1 [March, 1929], pp. 106-120.—Ed.) 

7 Burnett, op. cit., pp. 365, 475-476; Calendar of Virginia State Papers 
(Richmond, 1884), III, pp. 607, 620. 

8 Journals, XXVII, pp. 398, 453-464, 595-596; Burnett op. cit., p. 480. 
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delegates who feared Indian war if something were not done 
quickly.® 


When Congress reassembled in November, 1784, another 
committee was appointed on Southern Indians whose amended 
report was finally adopted on March 15.!° Commissioners 
were appointed to make peace with the Southern Indians and 
to receive them into the favor of the United States. The com- 
missioners were instructed to inform the Indians of the terri- 
tory ceded to the United States by Great Britain and to secure 
the release of all white prisoners or property held by the In- 
dians. The states within whose territory the Indians resided 
could send representatives to the negotiations if they desired. 
The report as adopted by Congress did not emphasize the im- — 
portance of the Federal Government over the states as much 
as had the 1784 report. 


Nine thousand dollars were voted as the complete ex- 
penses for the treaties. Congress chose Benjamin Hawkins, 
William Peery, Andrew Pickens, Joseph Martin, and Lachlan 
MelIntosh as the commissioners, any three of whom could ne- 
gotiate the treaties! Martin, Virginia’s agent, was well 
known and liked by the Cherokees. Hawkins was a former 
North Carolina delegate to Congress and a future United 
States Indian agent. Pickens was a South Carolina Revolu- 
tionary officer, and McIntosh was a Georgia officer. Peery, of 
Delaware, and Daniel Carroll, of Maryland, were reportedly 
elected to check any land grabbing plans of the southern 
states.!2 However Carroll refused to serve and was replaced 
by McIntosh, and Peery did not attend the negotiations. 


Now that the Congressional settlement was actually on 
the way, Patrick Henry and Alexander Martin, the governors 
of Virginia and North Carolina, took steps to see that no new 
troubles between the Indians and the whites occured to mar 
the possibility of successful negotiations.1? Hawkins, Pickens, 
and Martin met in Charleston in May, 1785, to decide upon the 
times and places of negotiations, notify the Indians, and make 
other necessary preparations. Considerable difficulty was ex- 
perienced in getting the necessary funds from the Southern 
states, as Congress had directed. South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, and Georgia reported that they could furnish but scant 


9 Journals, XXVII, pp. 550-551, 625-626; Burnett op. cit., p. 638 and 


for the last half of 1784; VIII, p. 72. . 
10 Journa's, XXVII, pp. 118-120, 136-139, 159-162. 
1 /bid., pp. 183 184, 362. a 
2B tt, op. cit., Dents a 
13 Dieues MSS. 15ZZ, 29-31; The State Records of North Carolina (26 
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funds until their legislatures met. Virginia apparently fur- 
nished the requested amount, and Congress authorized funds 
from its treasury to make up the shortage.!# 


While the commissioners were meeting in Charleston, the 
Georgia-Creek frontier was uneasy. A few Creeks had ceded 
to Georgia the lands between the Ogeechee and Oconee rivers 
at Augusta in 1783. The boundary line between whites and In- 
dians specified in this treaty had never been surveyed because 
most of the Creeks maintained that the cession was not a legi- 
timate act of the nation and refused to cooperate in surveying 
the line. When it proved impossible to get the boundary sur- 
veyed before federal commissioners arrived, Governor Samuel 
Elbert informed the Creeks that the federal meeting would 
be the occasion for drawing the line. Elbert also appointed 
state commissioners to help the federal commissioners and to 
see that they did not encroach upon the rights of Georgia. 


Alexander McGillivray wrote the federal commissioners 
that he was glad the United States had at last decided upon a 
general Indian settlement, which he thought should have been 
made much earlier. He condemned Georgia’s action toward 
the Creeks, pointed out their treaty with Spain, and in- 
sisted that his people must be treated as an independent na- 
tion. However he ended with a conciliatory note saying that 
the Creeks wanted nothing but justice—which they expected 
from the United States—and promised to meet the commis- 
sioners whenever they desired.1® 


The federal commissioners arrived at Galphinton on the 
Ogeechee River, in Georgia, the place appointed for the Creek 
negotiations, on October 24 but found only a few Indians there. 
After a wait of more than a week it did not appear that more 
Creeks would come, despite reports to the contrary. The re- 
ports circulated by Governor Elbert about the Augusta boun- 
dary line being run did not help Indian attendance. Actions of 
the Spanish and McGillivray kept others away. The commis- 
sioners suspected the Spanish but did not know that the 
Creeks had just got their first large supply of ammunition 
since the Spanish return to Florida. Apparently the absence of 
Indians at Galphinton was a part of McGillivray’s plan to de- 
lay any real settlement in order to see what he could get from 


14 Journals, XXVIII, pp. 195-196; XXIX, p. 691; Burnett, op. cit., pp. 69- 
70; Draper MSS, 14U, pp. 1-2, 3-4, 10-18; North Carolina State Records, 
XVII, pp. 473, 493-494, 514-515. 

15 Draper MSS, 14U, pp. 5-7; Randolph C. Dowes, “Creek-American 
Relations, 1782-1790,” Georgia Historical Quarterly, XXI (1937), pp. 141-150; 
Mohr, op. cit., pp. 141-142, 146-147. 
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both the Americans and Spanish. The commissioners refused 
to negotiate with so few Indians—only two towns were repre- 
sented—so explained the purpose of the meeting to the In- 
dians, gave them presents, and left to meet the Cherokees.!7 


At Galphinton the federal commissioners showed a copy 
of their proposed treaty to the Georgia commissioners, who 
protested that it deprived Georgia a part of her sovereignty. 
The federal commissioners replied that Indian treaties were 
the sole right of Congress.!8 After the federal commissioners 
had left Galphinton, the Georgia commissioners entered into 
a treaty with the Indians present which confirmed the Augusta 
treaty of 1783, which had ceded the lands between the 
Oconee and Ogeechee rivers, and made a new grant south of 
that obtained at Augusta. The other articles of this treaty 
were based upon the proposed federal treaty.!9 With the help of 
Spanish ammunition, the majority of the Creeks were in no 
mood to be imposed upon by Georgia and lost no time in dis- 
allowing the new treaty and its cessions.?° 


The federal commissioners went directly from Galphin- 
ton to Hopewell on the Keowee, in South Carolina, where they 
negotiated successful treaties with the Cherokees, Choctaws, 
and Chickasaws. These Hopewell treaties, which made for 
peaceful relations between the Indians and the United States, 
were the most important accomplishments of federal Indian 
relations in the south in the 1780’s. None of these tribes had 
leadership so skillful in wilderness diplomacy as Alexander 
McGillivray. None of them occupied the strategie position be- 
tween the Americans and the Spanish nor lands so ardently 
desired by the whites as did the Creeks. These tribes were 
anxious and willing to have American protection and trade 
and had few objections to the United States. These differences 
in the Indian situation explained the success of the Hopewell 
negotiations over the failure at Galphinton. 


The federal commissioners—Benjamin Hawkins, Andrew 
Pickens, Joseph Martin, and Lachlan McIntosh—arrived at 
Hopewell on November 17 and began negotiations with the 
Cherokees four days later. North Carolina was represented by 
William Blount and Georgia by John King and Thomas Glas- 
cock, but these state representatives took no part in the nego- 
tiations.2!. The commissioners began by reviewing briefly 


17 [bid., pp. 16, 26, 49, Whitaker, op. cit., p. 5 
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- 18 American State Papers, I. A., 1, pp. 16, 29, 49; North Carolina State 
Records, XVII, pp. 566.567. 

19 American State Papers, I. A., 1, p. 17. 

20 Whitaker, “Alexander McGillivray.” Review, V, pp. 195-198. 

21 The account of Cherokee negotiations at Hopewell is from the journal 
kept by the commissioners and published in American State Papers,I, A., 1, pp. 
40-43. There is a contemporary copy in Draper MSS, 140, pp. 21-55. 
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American-Cherokee relations during the late war. The area 
of the United States as defined by the Treaty of Paris of 1783 
was next explained, and the Indians were told that the United 
States did not want their lands. The Indians were invited to 
make any complaints they might wish so that a real peace 
could be effected. 


The next day Tassel of Chota, who seemed the chief Cher- 
okee spokesman, replied that the Indians were well pleased 
with the talk of the opening day. His main complaint was that 
the Virginians had taken up lands not given them by the 
treaty of 1777, the last land cession made by the Cherokees. 
The Indians were willing to give up the occupied land if it 
was paid for, but they could not give up any more land. Re- 


quests were made that all Indian prisoners held by the whites - 


be released and that traders with adequate stocks come into 
the nation. The Cherokees spent an entire day in drawing a 
map of their country.22. The lands to be given up by the In- 
dians were very thoroughly discussed, and the Cherokees 
drove a hard bargain. Finally the Indians were induced to 
give up all areas of large white settlement except the area in 
the forks of the French Broad and Holston rivers. The Indians 
insisted that some 3,000 whites in this area be removed and the 
lands returned to them. This the commissioners said they 
could not promise. It was agreed to refer the matter to Con- 
gress for a final decision. The commissioners did agree to re- 
move several small settlements of whites from the Indian 
country. 


On November 28, the completed Treaty was thoroughly 
explained to the Indians, who expressed satisfaction with it, 
and then signed by the commissioners and the thirty-seven 
chiefs present. Presents to the amount of $1,300 were distri- 
buted to the Indians who again requested that prisoners held 
by the whites be returned to them. The Cherokees expressed 
great satisfaction at being under the protection of the United 
hes and hoped that the two nations would be at peace hence- 
orth. 


Immediately before the signing, William Blount of North 
Carolina, entered a formal protest stating that the treaty in- 
fringed upon North Carolina’s rights in alloting lands to the 
Cherokees which the state had sold to her citizens or granted 
to Revolutionary soldiers. The commission replied that the 
protests would be transmitted to Congress but that they were 
sure a steady adherence to the treaty would remove all causes 


22 Printed in American State Papers, I. A., 1, p. 40. 
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for trouble between the whites and the Cherokees. The 
Georiga commissioners also protested against the Treaty.23 


In the Treaty** both sides agreed to return all prisoners 
held by them, and the Indians agreed to return all property 
stolen from the whites. The Cherokees acknowledged them- 
selves to be under the protection of the United States and no 
other nation. All whites living in Indian lands, except those 
between the French Broad and the Holston rivers, were to re- 
move in six months or forfeit the protection of Congress. 
Members of either race who committed crimes against the other 
were to be punished. Retaliation of one race against the other 
for deaths or stolen property, except for manifest violations of 
the treaty, were to be replaced by a demand for justice and 
an open declaration of hostilities if this was refused. Con- 
gress was to have the sole right of regulating trade with the 
Cherokees. The hatchet was declared forever buried by Con- 
gress and the Cherokees, and the Indians promised to notify 
the United States of any warlike intentions against the United 
States of which they might learn. The Cherokee nation was 
given the right to send a deputy to Congress if it chose to do 
so. 


While the commissioners had not obtained all the ter- 
ritory which land speculators desired, they had got recog- 
nition from the Indians of the status quo so far as any main 
settlements of whites were concerned. They had based the 
Indian-white boundary line upon the cession of the Indians to 
Richard Henderson on the Cumberland, the Treaty of Dewitt’s 
Corner after the Cherokee War in 1777, and the Georgia 
Treaty of Augusta of 1783. Because the settlement between 
the French Broad and Holston was in express violation of the 
1777 Treaty with the Cherokees, the commissioners felt that 
something should be done to compensate the Indians for this 
loss of land and suggested that perhaps the best thing to do 
would be to teach them the mechanical arts, as they were be- 
ginning to make progress in this direction as well as in agri- 
eulture.22> Both Hawkins and Pickens pointed out that the 
Cherokees had lost all faith in the repeatedly broken promises 


23 Ibid., 43-44; Mohr, op. cit., pp. 149-151; H. M. Wagstaff, ed., The 
Papers of John Steele (2 vols., Raleigh, 1924), I, p. 21; Louise I. Trenholme, 
The Ratification of the Federal Constitution in North Carolina (New York, 
1932), p. 58. The fact that Blount, his brother, and Governor Caswell held 
title to part of these lands perhaps somewhat motivated these objections. 

24The treaty is printed in Journals, XXX, 187-190, and in Charles J. 

rovided for in the fourteenth article of the Treaty of Holston in 1791. 
Bast ey, ed., Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties (58 Congress, 2 Session, 
Senate Document No. 319, 2nd ed., Washington, 1904), II, pp. 8-11. ; 

25 American State Papers, I. A., 1, pp. 38-39. This recommendation was 

provided for in the 14th Article of the Treaty of Holston, 1791. 
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of the states in their area, but looked with complete faith upon 
Congress and its promises.”® 


A month after the Cherokee treaty was completed, the 
Choctaws arrived at Hopewell. They had been on the way 
since October and had most of their horses stolen in com- 
ing through the Creek country. The Creeks, apparently at the 
instigation of the Spanish, had tried to dissuade them from 
coming to Hopewell. But the Choctaws had possessed a great 
regard for the British; and, if the United States could defeat 
the British, then it must be a good nation to protect the Choc- 
taws. Clothing had to be distributed by the commissioners? 
to make the Indians presentable at the negotiations. The Choce- 
taws seemed most friendly to the United States and did not of- 
fer any objections to the suggestions of the commissioners as 
had the Cherokees. Neither did they seem to possess the 
bargaining ability of the Cherokees nor their familiarity with 
the ways of the whites. It was much more difficult to make 
them understand the boundary provision of the treaty as they 
did not understand maps at all.?8 


The Choctaw treaty, signed January 5, was the same as 
the Cherokee treaty except that the Choctaws were not given 
the right to send a delegate to Congress. In setting up the 
boundary between the Choctaws and the whites, the com- 
missioners did not feel that they could go farther back than the 
preliminary treaty with Great Britain. Therefore the bound- 
ary line was fixed as nearly as possible as it had been Nov- 
ember, 1782. The United States was to have the right of lo- 
eating trading posts within the Indian country and promised 
to begin trading with the Choctaws as soon as the boundary 
dispute with Spain was settled. 


After the Treaty was signed, the Choctaws did most of 
their talking and made most of their demands. They asked 
that their people held as prisoners by the whites be returned, 
but particularly asked for presents. Presents to the value of 
$1,181 were given to them; and the commissioners reported 
that they were great beggars and gamblers, gambling away 
their presents before the treaty had been finished despite their 
need for clothing. They seemed well pleased with all the pres- 
ents except the guns which were muskets instead of rifles. 


The Chickasaws, like the Choctaws had been long on the 


26 [bid., p. 49. 

27 McIntosh left Hopewell after the Cherokee treaty, hence the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw treaties were negotiated by Hawkins, Martin, and Pickens. 

28 The journal of the Choctaw talks is in Draper MSS, 14U, pp. 56-92. 
The Treaty is in Kappler, Indian Affairs, II, pp. 11-14, and Journals, XXX, pp. 
193-195. The Commissioners’ report to Congress is in American State Papers, 
I. A. 1, pp. 49-50. 
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way to Hopewell and had most of their horses stolen on the 
way. Negotiations with them began as soon as those with the 
Choctaws were completed and were finished on January 10.2° 
The general provisions of the Chickasaw treaty were the same 
as the Choctaw Treaty. Before the treaty was signed the 
Chickasaws offered few objections to the commissioners’ pro- 
posals, but after the signing they complained that their cattle 
and horses had been stolen by the whites and that many 
whites had settled on their lands without permission. They 
requested that Commissioner Martin remove these people. 
They also complained that the traders who visited them stole 
as much as they bought from the Indians and asked that hon- 
est traders be sent. A trading post was expressly reserved for 
Muscle Shoals, where it would be accessible to both Choctaws 
and Chickasaws. The commissioners reported the Chickasaws 
to be honest, well informed, and the most orderly and best 
governed [Indians they had seen. Blount protested against the 
Chickasaw Treaty, because the Chickasaw lands lay in the ex- 
treme western part of North Carolina, but the commissioners 
were not influenced by this objection. 


The commissioners believed that if the treaties were re- 
spected there would be Indian peace—a belief that seems en- 
tirely reasonable because the treaties had, in effect created In- 
dian reservations by specifying boundaries which completely 
enclosed the Indians. The commissioners realized that they 
had not secured all the lands that frontiersmen and speculators 
desired, but believed that they had done as much for these 
groups as they should. They seemed honestly to be trying to 
do the right thing by the Indians and whites,®° something that 
was very difficult at best and which many Southerners did 
not want done. 


The reports of the federal commissioners and the treaties 
were referred to a Congressional committee on April 10, 1786. 
No report was ever made by this committee. Neither were the 
treaties formally ratified by Congress. Instead they were en- 
tered in the Journals, an action which took the place of ratifi- 
cation. With the completion of the treaties the work of the 
commissioners was finished. Their commissions were revoked 
on July 12, 1786, and thus ended the one really successful part 
of federal Indian relations in the South under the Articles of 
Confederation.31 


29 The Chickasaw talks and the report of the commisioners are in 
American State Papers I. A. I, pp. 50-52, and in Draper MSS, 14U, pp. 93-107. 
The treaty is in Kappler, Indian Affairs, II, pp. 14-16, and in Journals, XXX, 
pp. 190-192. 

30 Burnett, op. cit., VIII, p. 385. 
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But Congress and the country had not heard the last of 
the Hopewell treaties. As soon as Governor Caswell of North 
Carolina heard of the signing of the documents, he in- 
structed the North Carolina delegates in Congress to prevent 
Congressional ratification. However the North Carolina dele- 
gates, Timothy Bloodworth and James White, arrived in New 
York after the treaties had been entered in the Journals, and 
all their attempts to get the treaties changed or voided came to 
naught.22 In January, 1787, the North Carolina General As- 
sembly instructed the North Corolina delegates to demand the 
disavowal of the treaties on the grounds that the Cherokees 
and Chickasaw lands in question were within the jurisdiction 
of the State. Again the North Carolina delegates protested, but 
the committee to which their objections were referred ap- 
parently never reported.?? In 1787 and 1788 the North Caro- 
lina Assembly resolved that such allocation of land to the In- 
dians within the borders of North Carolina did not annul state 
grants, which the State would protect, and that such federal 
action was contrary to the constitution of North Carolina and 
the Articles of Confederation.*# 


On February 11, 1786, the Georgia General Assembly pas- 
sed resolutions against the attempted negotiations of the fed- 
eral commissioners with the Creeks at Galphinton and the 
‘‘pretended treaty’’ with the Cherokees and other tribes at 
Hopewell. Everything done by the commissioners within the 
limits of Georgia inconsistent with its rights and privileges 
was declared null and void.*> Congress took no notice of this 
action, but Georgia and North Carolina made it obvious to all 
that Congress could make treaties with the Indians occupying 
lands belonging to states but that enforcement of such treaties 
was a different matter. 


Before Congress terminated the services of the Southern 
Indian commissioners, it was at work on permanent regulation 
of Indian affairs. An ordinance, passed on August 7, 1786, 
created an Indian Department of two districts, separated by 
the Ohio River. A superintendent, elected by Congress and 
responsible to the Secretary at War, presided over each dis- 
trict. The superintendents were to live among the Indians, 
to be acquainted with their situation and thoughts, to handle 
Indian relations with Congress, and regulate Indian traders. 
teorgia delegates tried unsuccessfully to remove the Southern 


82 North Carolina State Records, XVIII, pp. 591-592, 599; Burnett, op. cit., 
VUI, pp. 351, 385, 474; Draper MSS, 4XX. pp. 2-4, 18. 

83 North Carolina State Records, XVIII, pp. 462-465, 467, 483; XXII, 
p. 1005; Burnett, op. cit., VIII, pp. 639-640; Journals, XXXII, pp. 237-238. 
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Indians from the provisions of the ordinance. Delegates from 
several southern states sought to weaken the ordinance and 
did secure an amendment requiring the superintendents to act 
in conjunction with the states for Indians living within the 


boundaries of the states. James White, a former North Caro- 


lina delegate to Congress, was elected Superintendent of the 
Southern District on October 6, 1786, and directed to proceed 
to his district immediately to put the ordinance into effect.3¢ 


Throughout the last half of 1786 and most of 1787 there 
were complaints by the Cherokees of violations of the Hope- 
well treaty by people from North Carolina and the state of 
Franklin. Most of these complaints were addressed to Joseph 
Martin (the North Carolina, Virginia, and Georgia agent to 
the Cherokees) instead of to White, the Congressional super- 
intendent.s* White devoted his entire time to the Creek prob- 
lem, never dealt with the Cherokees, and probably never be- 
came known to them.** The creation of the Congressional In- 
dian Department was responsible for the discontinuance in 
January, 1787, of Virginia’s Indian Department,®® which under 
Martin had been the most stabilizing influence in the Chero- 
kee country. This discontinuance might have wrought havoe 
in Cherokee relations had not Martin continued to exercise his 
moderating influence as North Carolina’s and Georgia’s agent. 


After the Hopewell treaties, the Creeks caused more 
trouble than the other southern Indians, and primary con- 
sideration is given to them for the rest of this paper. Alex- 
ander McGillivray, after a trip to New Orleans in the summer 
of 1786 and renewed indications of Spanish backing from Gov- 
ernor Miro, influenced a general meeting of the Creek Nation 
to demand that Georgians withdraw to the east of the Ogeechee 
River and give up all the lands beyond it which the state had 
been claiming since the Treaty of Augusta in 1783. Georgia 
prepared for a Creek war, with little expectation of help from 
the Federal Government. In November state commissioners 
met with some Creek chiefs at Shoulderbone Creek, near the 
Oconee, and signed a treaty confirming the Oconee cessions of 
Augusta and Galphinton. Georgia acted alone because the 
newly elected federal superintendent had not yet arrived in 
Georgia and a treaty was considered the only way to prevent a 
war.4! McGillivray immediately insisted that Georgia had 


86 Journals, XXX, pp. 368-372, 425-428; XXXI, pp. 485-489, 490-493, 747. 
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used coercion to get the treaty signed, that the Indians who 
signed the treaty did not speak for the nation, and that it was 
no more valid than the treaties of Augusta or Galphinton. 


Superintendent White was in Georgia by February, 1787, 
and wrote McGillivary that he thought peace between Indians 
and whites could be easily obtained if each side would give in 
a little on its demands. Certainly Georgia had, said White, all 
the territory that she needed and this should give the Indians 
future security. McGillivray gave White his side of the argu- 
ment and expressed the hope that White would remove the 
white settlers from the disputed Oconee lands.*” At a general 
meeting of the Creeks on April 10, White was well received 
but failed to get confirmation of the treaties of Augusta, Gal- 
phinton, and Shoulderbone. Creek relations with Spain were 
good at this time, and McGillivray was not greatly concerned 
about the wishes of Georgia or the United States. White in- 
vited the Creeks to tell him of any complaints they had but. 
would not agree to their contention that the settlers should 
remove from the disputed lands.** 


After his investigation of the Creek situation, White made 
a good analysis of it to Secretary at War Henry Knox on May 
24, 1787.44 Peace had been restored to the Creek country be- 
fore his arrival, White reported; but he had improved it by 
securing the release of the hostages held by Georgia as a guar- 
antee that the Treaty of Shoulderbone would be earried out. 
The Creeks were reported as having great respect for Congress 
but none for Georgia. In fact, they had been restrained from 
war only by MecGillivray’s desire to await Congressional act- 
ion. McGillivray had delayed a treaty with Spain for two years 
in hopes that the United States would do something, said 
White, but finally dealt with Spain when it seemed that 
the United States would do nothing for the Creeks. 


McGillivray had said that if the United States would set 
up a government south of the Altamaha he would be the first 
to take an oath of allegiance to it, and would also get a cession 
of the Oconee lands for Georgia, By this proposal he probably 
contemplated an Indian state which would relieve the Creeks 
of the necessity of appealing to both the United States and 
Spain and perhaps would relieve the constant pressure of 
Georgia frontiersmen for more lands. Trade with the eastern 
part of the Creek country could be carried on much easier 
throughout the Altamaha and its tributaries than it could 
through Pensacola, the entry from Spanish Florida. White 
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was correct in his statement that McGillivray’s natural bias 
was not toward Spain but that he had been forced into her 
arms by the action of Georgia and the non-action of the United 
States. White did not know it, but McGillivray was probably 
convinced that Spain would not back the Creeks all the way 
in their fight against Georgia. McGillivray and White must 
have realized that the lands south of the Altamaha were good 
hunting lands but were not nearly so good for agricultural pur- 
poses as the Oconee lands so ardently desired by Georgians. 


White estimated the Creek population at about 6,000 well- 
armed warriors and pointed out that they could retreat into 
Spanish territory if hard pressed by Americans. The causes 
of the Creek-Georgia disagreement he listed as three: (1) 
The natural reluctance of the Indians to give up their lands; 
(2) the fact that the cessions so far had been obtained from so 
few Indians and with coercion; and (3) the continual en- 
croachments of the frontiersmen upon Indian lands. White 
_ correctly ascribed must of the Creek animosity to McGillivray’s 

attitude, which White attributed to Spanish influence and pay. 
This report is a very good analysis of the Creek situation, 
though it did not suggest a solution. It was the main work of 
White as Indian Superintendent, and upon it his reputation 
must rest. 


Despite White’s efforts, the usual frontier clashes contin- 
ued through the summer of 1787, and Georgia-Creek relations 
deteriorated. Both sides accused the other of violating treaties, 
and Georgia sought allies (Franklin, South Carolina, the 
Choctaws, and the Chickasaws) to help her in her anticipated 
Creek war. Arms were secured from Congress; but none of. 
the anticipated allies sent any forces to fight the Creeks, who 
caused considerable harm on the frontiers. The Georgia As- 
sembly reviewed Creek relations in October and concluded 
that the cause of the immediate troubles was the feeling of the 
Indians that the United States was not backing Georgia fully 
and might favor the Creeks in part of the argument about the 
Oconee lands. Congress was called upon for help in arming 
the 3,000 state troops authorized to fight the Creeks.4® This 
assembly resolution is a good example of Georgia’s critical at- 
titude toward the Indian activity of the federal government 
while the state was unable to pacify the Indians or to defend 
herself against them, 
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Secretary at War Knox made a complete report on the 
Southern Indian situation to Congress on July 18, 1787.7 He 
came to the heart of the problem when he said that the power 
given to the United States in the Ninth Article of Confedera- 
tion needed to be interpreted specifically to determine whether 
Congress had the power to deal with the Creeks who lived 
within Gorgia territory. To settle the problem of land bound- 
aries between whites and Indians, Knox recommended three 
solutions: (1) Congressional interpretation of the Ninth Article 
to enable Congress to regulate boundaries with independent 
Indian tribes who lived within the boundaries of a state; 
(2) state requests to Congress to act as judge in such matters 
and authorization for enforcement of Congressional decisions ; 
(3) state cessions of western territory to Congress which would 
then have complete control over the territory and its Indian 
inhabitants. 


Knox believed that land cessions were the only of these 
alternatives that the states would agree to and recommended 
that Congress again request cessions. If Georgia and North 
Carolina agreed to make ecessions of their western territory, 
Congress could take immediate steps to pacify the Creeks, to 
enforce the Hopewell treaties, and to settle any other South- 
ern Indian problems. Unless the United States could manage 
all Indian affairs and enforce its treaties, Knox thought a gen- 
eral Indian war could be expected. 


A motion of the Georgia delegates that Congress prom- 
ise to help Georgia in the event of a Creek war and Secre- 
tary Knox’s report were referred to a committee which rz- 
ported on August 3, 1787, that the Indians had grounds for 
their complaints, that Georgia and North Carolina had en- 
croached upon Indian lands, and recommended that the states 
take action to preserve the peace.48 The committee thought 
that the Ninth Article needed an interpretation that would 
clarify the powers of Congress in regard to Indian affairs. The 
article must have been intended to give all power over Indian 
affairs to Congress or the states; the power must belong to 
Congress to make it of any practical value. Congress could not 


infringe the powers of states in its dealings with Indian 


tribes because state laws could not affect independent Indian 
tribes. This report was the strongest statement made in the 
1780’s relative to Congressional Indian powers. It clearly 
faced the facts of the problem in the South and suggested 


what was possibly the best remedy, but it was not adopted by 
Congress. 
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_The committee pointed out that any settlement of the 
Indian problem in North Carolina and Georgia was imprac- 
ticable so long as the states and Congress maintained directly 
opposite views of the powers of each. The committee agreed 
with Knox that a cession of western lands was probably the 
best solution to the problem. Otherwise Congress should be 
given the power to manage all affairs with the Creeks and 
Cherokees. Georgia should be informed that Congress could 
not help her against the Creeks unless it had complete control 
of the situation. The Indians should be informed that Congress 
was working upon a solution of the problem and that it would 
not contenance unjust attacks upon its citizens. 


Though Congress would not assert its power in Indian 
affairs as had been repeatedly recommended, it did pass a re- 
solution on October 26, 1787, provided that Georgia, South 
Carolina, and North Carolina should each appoint one com- 
missioner to act with the Indian Superintendent in negotiat- 
ing with the Southern Indians. These three states were to fur- 
nish $6,000 expenses for the treaties.‘ 


Superintendent White’s election to Congress by North 
Carolina late in 1787 resulted in his resignation as Indian Sup- 
erintendent.°® As superintendent, White had dealt only with 
the Creeks; and Virginia’s Congressional delegates now took 
steps to prevent his successor from ignoring the Cherokees. 
Virginia’s delegates, other delegates, and secretary Knox felt 
that a superintendent or deputy should reside among the Cher- 
okees.*! Congress elected Richard Winn, of North Carolina, 
as Superintendent of the Southern District on February 29, 
1788, and Joseph Martin as federal agent to the Cherokees on 
June 20, and as agent to the Chickasaws on August 20.5% Knox 
instructed Martin that he was subordinate to the Southern 
Superintendent and should constantly communicate with him. 
However, Martin was to report directly to Knox, and there is 
no evidence that Martin and Winn corresponded with each 
other. 


Knox urged rigid economy upon Martin, especially in the 
matter of Indian presents and told him that his duty was to in- 
vestigate grievances and report to Congress which would take 
the necessary actions.®3 Martin replied that he doubted that 
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he or anyone else could now accomplish what could have been 
acomplished earlier with the Cherokees and that he feared a 
general Indian war against the whites would soon break out.5+ 
Here, as McGillivray had told Whte about the Creeks, it was 
too late. The states in their individual action and land greed 
had done a great deal of damage that it would take years of 
friendly relations to repair. Congress had procrastinated 
when it should have acted. 


Martin’s appointment as federal agent to the Cherokees 
had been occasioned by violations of the Hopewell treaty by 
whites who continued to settle upon the lands reserved for the 
Cherokees. Martin continued to report violations and the ef- 
forts which he took to prevent settlements. This situation in- 
duced Knox to make a special report on the Cherokees to Con- 
gress on July 18, 1788, in which he said that unprovoked out- 
rages were frequently committed by land hungry white in- 
truders in the Cherokee area. The troubles between Franklin 
and North Carolina brought Knox to think North Carolina 
would not object if Congress should issue a proclamation order- 
ing settlers to move off lands not fairly purchased. Knox was 
of the opinion that if the treaties were not inforced there 
would be constant trouble on the Southern Frontier and that 
troops should be used if necessary to enforce removal of un- 
authorized whites, 


During the summer of 1788 there was considerable trou- 
ble between the whites of Franklin and North Carolina and 
the Cherokees. North Carolina sent a militia expedition com- 
manded by Joseph Martin to Lookout Mountain against the 
Chickamaugas, a troublesome group: of Cherokees who ob- 
jected to peace with the whites. The friendly Cherokees 
were particularly incensed by John Sevier’s attack with the 
people of Franklin upon several towns and the murder of a 
number of Indians, including one of their leading chiefs, Great 
Tassel.56 


Superintendent Winn urged Knox to get Congress to au- 
thorize a settlement with the Cherokees and to provide the 
necessary funds. On August 14, 1788, Congress voted an addi- 
tional $4,000 to be added to the $6,000 voted the previous 
October for holding treaties with the Southern Indians and 
called upon North Carolina to furnish her share of the neces- 
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sary funds and to appoint the commissioner authorized in 
October.*? Winn successfully appealed to Governor Johnston 
to halt frontier hostilities until the commissioners had a 
chance to negotiate with the Indians.5§ 


In line with Knox’s report of July 18, Congress agreed on 
September 1, to a proclamation requiring people settled in 
areas reserved to the Indians by the treaties of Hopewell 
to remove at once and directing the Secretary of War to have 
sufficient troops to protect the Cherokees and to remove all 
unauthorized whites from the Indian lands. The proclamation 
specifically provided that nothing in it should affect the 
territorial claims of North Carolina.®® 


In backing additional Federal action, relating to the In- 
dians, the Southern states found themselves embarrassed as 
they had consistently refused to abide by the treaties of Hope- 
well. This situation they hoped to ignore and get congression- 
al support for their desires by having the states appoint a 
majority of the commissioners for the new treaties and by 
inserting the proviso in the proclamation that it did not 
affect territorial claims.*® Thus they could reap the benefits 
of Congressional protection but suffer no lessening of their 
sovereignty. The troubles caused by John Sevier and others 
in the Cherokee country were referred to the executive of 
North Carolina, with the request that it investigate them 
and punish the guilty. Governor Johnston had already given 
orders for the arrest of Sevier due to the troubles he was 
causing in the western part of North Carolina.®! Sevier was 
arrested in October but soon released on bail. However the 
effort to create a separate state of Franklin had collapsed by 
this time, and this failure helped to restore North Carolina 
authority over the whites in the Cherokee country. 


North Carolina was worried lest Congress take positive 
steps to effect the removal of the whites settled upon Indian 
lands, but no Federal troops were sent into the Cherokee 
country to carry out the Congressional proclamation. There 
is no evidence that any force was ever used or that any set- 
tlers ever vacated any Cherokee lands in line with the pro- 
clamation. The North Carolina Assembly did resolve that 
intruders on Indian lands should not be protected. John 
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Steele was appointed the North Carolina commissioner to 
negotiate a federal treaty; and North Carolina voted its share 
of the expenses. North Carolina seemed, from the instruc- 
tions given Steele by the assembly and governor, more in- 
terested in securing peace than in maintaining its sovereignty 
inviolate.62 During the winter and spring, Winn and the 
Cherokees carried on negotiations preliminary to a treaty. 
The frontiersmen were hard to restrain; but Martin, Winn, 
and Johnston did their upmost to keep peace so that a 
treaty might be negotiated. Georgia and South Carolina added 
similar efforts.® 


By the time the commissioners — John Steele from 
North Carolina, George Mathews from Georgia, and Andrew 
Pickens from South Carolina— met with the Cherokees in 
the summer of 1789, Winn’s term as Indian Superintendent 
had expired and no one had been appointed in his place. The 
Federal Government under the constitution was being set up, 
but had taken no action as yet. The Cherokees appeared 
friendly, but no definite treaty was agreed to. There seemed 
to be general agreement to wait until the new goverument 
could handle the matter.®¢ One of Secretary Knox’s first acts 
under the new government was to give President Washington a 
complete report on the Cherokee situation and to urge that 
action on it be taken soon.® The position of the United 
States was considerably strengthened in 1790 by North Caro- 
lina’s cession of its western territory, but no Cherokee treaty 
and land settlement were negotiated until 1792. 


The year 1788 opened with Creek attacks upon the 
Georgia frontier. Small and isolated attacks in which a few 
whites and Indians were killed and Negroes carried off by 
the Indians continued throughout the year. Governor George 
Handley informed Congress that Georgia could not defend 
herself against Creeks, and that Congress would have to 
furnish defense supplies unless peace could be negotiated.% 
Early in April, Federal Commissioner Pickens and Mathews 
sent an Indian trader, George Whitefield, into the Creek 
nation to inform the Indians of the powers of the commission- 
ers and to tell them that if they rejected peace they would 
have to fight the entire United States and not Georgia alone. 
Whitefield and McGillivray consistently advised the Creeks 


ee exaee XX, pp. 551, 567; XXI, pp. 506-509, 522-524, 527-529, 529-532, 
64 Mohr, op. cit. p. 170; Draper MSS, 4XX, p. 6; 2XX, p. 30. 
65 American State Papers, I. A., I. p. 53. 
66 Downes, op. cit., XXI, p. 170. 
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to meet with the commissioners for a treaty. A meeting was — 
agreed upon for September 15.®" 


By summer the Georgia situation became more critical, 
and Abraham Baldwin urged Congress to help Georgia. After 
the usual committee report and debate, Congress on July 15, 
resolved that if the Indian Superintendent found it necessary 
he could notify the Creeks that their refusal to enter into a 
treaty with the United States upon reasonable terms would 
result in the arms of the United States being called forth 
to protect the Georgia frontier.*8 Secretary Knox said that 
conditions on the Georgia frontier were more dangerous 
than the Northwest because the Creeks possessed superiority 
in numbers, unity and cooperation, and a good leader in whom 
they had confidence. If Congressional protection were neces- 
sary it should be with a force big enough to completely 
subjugate the Creeks in one campaign. Knox recommended 
a militia army of 2,800 to be furnished by Georgia, South 
Carolina, and North Carolina and estimated $450,000 ex- 
penses for a nine months’ war. Congress took no action on this 
report.® 


After Whitefield’s trip into the Creek nation, attacks upon 
the frontier lessened, and Governor Handley ordered all 
state troops to suspend hostilities. When everything seemed 
arranged for a meeting, McGillivray demanded, as a pre- 
liminary, that the Georgia settlers retire from the disputed 
lands on the Oconee. This condition the commissioners and 
Georgia officials refused.” The governor called the assembly 
to meet on July 15, but could not get a quorum. Hence, it 
was impossible to secure the necessary funds, and Handley 
thought it best to try and postpone the negotiations. He sug- 
gested that if the change in the Federal Government were urg- 
ed as the reason for the delay, it would probably appeal to 
McGillivray. McGillivray accepted the postponement and 
promised a suspensiou of hostilities if Georgia would do the 
same.?! Small Indian attacks upon the frontier continued 
after this promise of peace, but there were no large attacks 
that appeared to have central direction.” 


The winter of 1788-1789 was fairly quiet on the Georgia- 
Creek frontier, an area not noted for peace and quiet. In 
the spring when the Creeks became more restless, the com- 


67 (Charleston) City Gazette, April 18, June 25, July 10, Oct, 9, 1788; 
American State Papers, I. A., 1, p. 26. 

68 Journals, XXXIV, p. 326. 

69 [bid., pp. 356-366. 

70 American State Papers, I. A., 1, p. 29. 

11 [bid., pp. 28-29; City Gazette, Dec. 3, 1788. 

72 City Gazette, Sept.-Dec., 1788. 
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missioners sent George and John Galphin, Creek traders, 
to the nation. The Indians agreed to meet the commissioners 
in June; but, at McGillivray’s request the meeting was 
delayed until September 15, By this time, President Washing- 
ton had considered the matter and decided that the com- 
missioners should not be local men. Consequently he ap- 
pointed Benjamin Lincoln, Cyrus Griffin, and David Hum- 
phreys as federal commissioners. They arrived at Rock Land- 
ing on the Oconee, on September 20, and met the Creeks. 
After a few days of negotiations a draft treaty, giving up all 
the lands ceded by the treaties of Augusta, Galphinton, and 
Shoulderbone, was read to the Indians. MeGillivray and the 
Indians, displeased with this proposal, left the conference 
grounds without informing the commissioners; and negotia- 
tions ended. 


The next year, 1790, McGillivray did sign the Treaty of 

New York with the United States by which the Creeks ceded 

the lands to the Oconee, about which they and Georgia had 

disagreed since 1783. However it was several years before 

all-the Creeks could be brought to agree to this treaty and 

the lands were cleared of Indians and fully opened to white 
_Settlers.73 


From the story of Federal Indian affairs in the South in 
the 1780’s, several generalizations can be drawn. Congress 
generally assumed that it had, or should have, supremacy 
over the states in Indian affairs, especially in trade regula- 
tions and land purchases. In actual practice, federal action fell 
far short of this theoretical supremacy. 


Congress entered the field of Indian relations late, after 
the individual states. The states were unwilling to give up 
all Indian affairs to Congress, and Congress never made a 
concerted attempt to convince the Southern states that they 
should do so. Article IX of the Articles of Confederation, 
from which Congress derived its power over Indian affairs, 
stated, ‘‘The United States in Congress assembled shall also 
have the sole and exclusive right and power of... regulating 
the trade and managing all affairs with the Indianns, not 
members of any of the states, provided that the legislative 
right of any state within its own limits be not infringed or 
violated.’’ The Southern states, especially Georgia and North 
Carolina, had a legal argument that Congress had no rights 
to deal with Indian affairs in the South since all tribes 
lived in lands which belonged to one of the states. Congress 
refused to take any definite stand on an interpreation of this 
part of Article IX. Consequently the states sought to use 


73 Downes, op. cit., XXI, pp. 176-183. 
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Congress when it suited their immediate need, and ignored 
it when they could get what they wanted without Congress or 
did not approve action that Congress had taken. 


Not only was Congress late in getting into the field of 
Indian control, but she tried to do it with a very inadequate 
force an insufficient funds. Two men, the most the Con- 
gressional Indian Department ever had in the South, could 
never hope to do what needed to be done with the four 
widely scattered tribes whose government was quite decen- 
tralized and whose control over their members was slight 
at best. Any sort of effective Indian management would have 
required agents constantly living with the Indians and a 
real attempt to control traders in the Indian country. Such 
agents should have heard and tried to adjust complaints of In- 
dians against whites, would have known at first hand much of 
the trouble between the two races, could have guaged Indian 
feeling constantly, and could have done a great deal to con- 
trol troublesome traders. 


Besides the trouble between Congress and the states and 
the small Federal Indian forces, there were the Indian activi- 
ties of the Spanish. The Indians agreed to diametrically op- 
posite treaties with Spain and the United States, as did the 
Choetaws and Chickasaws in 1784-86. The Creeks played the 
Spanish against the Americans in an effort to get more for 
themselves. McGillivray was particularly adept at this wild- 
erness diplomacy, and no action of his or of the Creeks toward 
the Americans can be understood without first knowing the 
eurrent Spanish policy and activities. In reality Spain pro- 
mised or hinted at more help than she actually gave, but 
she did furnish through Panton, Leslie and Company con- 
siderable aid without which the Creeks could not have held 
out so long against the demands of the Georgians for the 
Oconee lands. The Americans always knew that the Spanish 
colonists were their enemies in Indian diplomacy, but they 
never knew’ just how much help the Creeks received from the 
Spanish interests. 


The Indians soon became disgusted with State action and 
looked forward with real hope when Congress entered the 
field. They originally believed the statement of federal Indian 
policy made by Secretary Knox, ‘‘It may be asserted to be 
the sincere desire of Congress to exhibit to all the Indians a 
conduct perfectly moderate and just—ready at all times to 
listen to the reasonable complaints of the Indians and to af- 
ford them protection when injured.’”’* Congress did not live 


74 Knox’s instructions to Joseph Martin, June 23, 1788, Draper MSS, 2XX, 
. 20. This is as good a statement of Congressional Indian policy as has been 
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up to the expectations of the Indians and thereby lost a 
golden opportunity to improve Indian relations and to make 
the Indians feel that they were getting fairer treatment than 
they could expect from the individual states. With the small- 
ness of the Federal force and budget, the lack of any de- 
finitely stated policy and the amount of opposition that 
Congress encountered from the states and the Spanish, it is a 
wonder that Congress was able to accomplish what it did in the 
field of Indian relations under the Articles of Confederation. 
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THE ‘Y’ CHAPEL OF SONG 


By Jessie Newby Ray* 


On a hot, sultry day in June, 1949, the beautiful little 
“Y’ Chapel of Song was officially presented to Central State 
College at Edmond, Oklahoma.! Its construction had been made 
possible by hundreds of students, both past and present, faculty 
and friends who by services of various kinds and by gifts 
helped to accumulate the necessary funds. : 


The purpose, to which the chapel is dedicated, is peculiarly 
fitted to the needs of a modern college community. It is not 
intended as a place of public assembly, but for meditation and 
prayer. No one is compelled to seek the chapel. It is open 
to all who have even a moment of time to enjoy its privileges, 
This gives it unique distinction among academic buildings. 


The chapel enables Central State College to render a con- 
stant and essential service to the moral and spiritual life of the 
college and community. Various groups hold services here. 
Followers of different religious faiths may be seen sitting 
quietly in the gracious atmosphere of the sanctuary. Wed- 
dings are celebrated here frequently. It is a building dedicated 
to the spiritual life. It is a refuge from noise and confusion— 
an isle of quietness in the ebb and flow of bewildering tasks. 
The gift of.the chapel to Central is ‘‘Peace to all who enter 
into its spirit of silence and calmness.”’ 


1This article by Dr. Jessie Newby Ray has been adapted editorially for 
The Chronicles, from her original manuscript on “The ‘Y’ Chapel of Song” 
contributed for publication and now on file in the Library of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. Her original manuscript gives a history of the Chapel at 
Central State College, with detailed descriptions of the building and all 
furnishings besides the names of all persons connected with the project, citing 
references to sources in her writing, the principal source being her compila- 
tion “The Chapel Story” (1947-1951) in typescript copy now in the Library of 
Central State College. Dr. Ray received her A. B. and A. M. degrees from 
the University of Oklahoma, and her Ph. D. degree from the State University 
of Iowa. As a teacher in Oklahoma for fifty years before her retirement in 
1956, she is best known as a teacher of Latin in Central State College. She is 
also known as a lecturer and as a writer of many articles for professional 
magazines. Her outstanding published work was her thesis for the Ph. D. 
degree, A Numismatic Commentary on the “Res Gestae” of Augustus (Athens 
Press, Iowa City, 1938), which was sold (out of print, 1958) and reviewed 
in the United States and fourteen foreign countries as a most scholarly work 
on the subject. She was one of the national leaders in the unique celebration, 
“Bimillennium Horatium”—the 2,000th anniversary of the birth of Horace, 
the great Roman lyric poet—, her notes on which are found in Appendix 
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A motion passed at a cabinet meeting of the Young Women "5 
Christian Association in April, 1941, authorized the withdrawal 
of $1,500 from the loan fund of the Association to start the 
project of building a small chapel on Central’s campus.” The 
Young Men’s Christian Association immediately took similar 
action and made a contribution. At that time Miss Margaret 
Carpenter (Best) Edmond, was president of the Y. W. C. A,, 
while the president of the Y. M. C. A. was Mr. T. C. Johnston 
from Clemscot, Oklahoma. 


When the desires of the Y. M. and Y. W. were referred 
to Dr. R. R. Robinson, President of the College, he heartily 
approved the idea and presented the matter to the State Board 
of Regents for Oklahoma Colleges. The Board endorsed the 
project but, since the State Legislature cannot appropriate 
money for a building to be devoted to religious purposes, it 
was evident that funds for erecting this building should con- 
sist entirely of contributions and proceeds from campus enter- 
prises. 


In the summer of 1941, Dr. Robinson appointed a committee 
called the ‘Y’ Chapel Building Fund Committee. A steady 
campaign to raise funds was started immediately and was con- 
tinued until the dedication of the building in 1949. 


The ‘Y’ Chapel of Song is an ‘L’ shaped building which 
is 56 feet wide and 56 feet deep. The total height is 22 feet. 
The sanctuary, which is 26 feet wide, has a seating capacity of 
125. The chapel was erected by the J. W. Skaggs Construction 
company. This building for young folks was designed by two 
yovne architects, Mr. Duane R. Conner and Mr. Fred Pojezny 
of Oklahoma City. Mr. Conner’s description follows verbatim :* 


The ‘Y’ Chapel of Song ....a natural building. Rising from the 
earth naturally as do the towering elms among which it is situated 
.... a building with character consistent with its purpose. No osten- 
tatious imitation of a cathedral; cathedrals were built for cathedral 
purposes. This is a chapel built for chapel purposes—a finger point- 
ing the direction of an organic American architecture. A simple, 
natural, expressive structure. The sloping wood beams which give the 


2 Jessie Newby Ray, The Story (1947-1951), Vol. I, p. 2; and The Vista, 
May, 14, 1941. 

3The Committee consisted of the two ‘YM’ and ‘YW’ presidents; Mr. 
Frank Bateman, Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds; Mrs. Starr Otto 
Doyel, Home Economics and ‘YW’ sponsor; Miss Mildred Kidd, Music; Dr. 
Fred McCarrel, Education; Mr. Guy Rankin, History and ‘YM’ sponsor; Mr. 
Van Thornton, Industrial Arts: and Dr. Jessie D. Newby (now Ray), Latin 
and ‘YW’ sponsor, who was chairman of the Committee until its work was 
finished. Miss Lorena Hindes, Education and ‘YW’ sponsor, kept a record of 
the contributions until she retired. She was succeeded by Dr. Milton L. Bast. 
Mrs. Doyel served as secretary of the Committee. 


4The Story, Vol. II, pp. 413, gives details of specifications, contracts, 
blueprints, and statements. 
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building its identifying form, the stabilizing concrete piers, the wood 
: deck, the asbestos cover, and the columns of brick made from native 

red clay, all in their natural state and as straightforwardly articulated 
as are the trunks, limbs and leaves of the shading elms. The natural 
Structural materials, selected for fitness and harmony in combina- 
tion, each representative of its natural characteristics and purpose 
without sham or artifice, take the place of the usual finishes and pro- 
vide an atmosphere of friendly warmth. 


Incorporated integrally with the building are the fourteen stained 
glass panels—not windows to fill voids in an otherwise solid wall— 
a principal factor in the determination of the general form of the 
building as it stands. Daylight pours into the auditorium from be- 
hind the seated auditor and into the choir through concealed strips; 
from all sides and from above comes light-diffused, glareless, properly 
directed, unlike that from separated window holes. 


Fresh air enters under the lower edge of the main slope and 
exhausts by gravity and temperature at the ridge ends in a chim-. 
ney-like action. A spring-like interior climate is provided by gravity 
heat from under-floor pipes. 


In all respects a modest, quiet little building .... yet, with an 
uncompromising integrity in its honest expression of purpose and 
siructure, it is a congenial place for congenial activities. It will 
not grow out of date but will remain young for many years to 
come. 


The campaign for funds for the chapel started with the 
solicitation of the faculty, then the townspeople. Advertising 
was sold on programs and hand bills. White elephant sales, 
faculty ‘‘slave markets,’’ benefit programs and personal con- 
tributions brought in more than $20,000 by July, 1947. More 
than a thousand individuals helped in different ways. At one 
of the faculty ‘‘slave markets,’’ Dr. Robinson offered to shine 
some one’s shoes. His services were bid in for $3.50 by Bull 
Hughes whose shoes were given a shine before the bidders in 
Mitchell hall. 


The original plans were based upon a Works Progress 
Administration grant which would furnish labor and some 
materials. Everything was done to be ready to start construc- 
tion April 15, 1942. But war needs caused all non-defense 
W. P. A. projects to be discontinued April 1.5 This made it 
necessary to raise all the funds needed. Greater costs of both 


- labor and materials increased the expense of building still more. 


Finally, during the summer of 1948, new plans were drawn 
which would permit the chapel to be constructed with the funds 
on hand. On November 1 of that year, ‘‘at long last,’’ ground 

5 Acknowledgement and recognition here should be given Mr. George 


Winkler, artist and architect (then of the architectural firm of Winkler and 
Reid of Oklahoma City) for the fine plans with blue prints that he made 


of an English country style chapel for the Central State College building, 


in 1941. The specifications for Mr. Winkler’s design were used for the W. P. A. 
project. Because of the excessive amount of labor required, these plans had 
to be discarded for the present less expensive design. 
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was broken and work actually was begun. The heavy snows 
of the winter of 1948-49 delayed the work, but the building was 
finished about the middle of April. 


The chapel is erected in the inner circle formed by other 
buildings where it is in the very heart of the campus. The site 
is north of Wantland Hall and east of the Administration Build- 
ing. It is almost equidistant from both of the resident halls. 
The location is the most effective the campus affords. Miss 
Hindes said, ‘‘Such a building with the associations which will 
gradually accumulate around it, will make it a shrine for all 
Central State students.’” 


The simple but effective narthex (vestibule) is dedicated to 
the late Sergeant Buster Andeel’ by kis parents Mr. and Mrs. 
Richard N. Andeel of Wagoner, Oklahoma. Buster played foot- 
ball and. basketball at Central. He lost his life while flying a 
mission over Foggia, Italy. He was awarded the Purple Heart 
posthumously. 


In the wing which extends to the south are the usual study 
and choir room. The former is ealled the ‘‘Twyford Four 
Generations study.’’ The latter is the Ella M. Corr choir or 
bride’s room. As the years go by, many a bride and bridegroom 
will wait in these rooms preparatory to putting the seal of the 
marriage vows to a campus romance. 


The study is built to furnish living quarters for two. An- 
nually Chapel scholarships are granted to two young men of 
high character who will care for and show the building. An- 
other scholarship is given to a student, either boy or girl, who 
will arrange a program of mid-day Meditation and Song ser- 
vices in the chapel. 


In the southwest corner of the chapel there is a ‘‘Time 
Capsule’’—an asbestos-lined steel lock box. It is to be opened 
when the college celebrates its one-hundredth birthday in 1991.8 


6 “The ‘Y’ Chapel Picked as Best,”—The Vista, March 31, 1953, p. 1. The 
Oklahoma Chapter of the American Institute of Architects in March, 1953, 


rated the ‘Y’ Chapel as the outstanding building in the eccesiastical group — 


which had heen constructed in Oklahoma since the end of World War II, a 
jury of three out-of-state architects having made this decision. 

7A brief biography of Buster Andeel appears in “Oklahoma War Memorial 
—World War II” continued series by Muriel H. Wright, The Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, Vol. XXII, No. 1 (Spring, 1944), p. 12. Biographical material on 
Sergeant Andeel in the form of a questionnaire and notes sent by his nearest 
of kin are in the permanent files of “The Oklahoma War Memorial” in the 
Oklahoma Historical Society. 

8The capsule was sealed in the concrete crypt by Mrs. W. Max 
Chambers, by a representatives of each of the twelve grades of the College 
Demonstration School, by one from the kindergarten and by a_ pre-school 
child. The last named, Andrew Ray Perrin, son of Mr. and Mrs. Waldo E. 
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The loading of this container, planned by Miss Edna Jones, 
Secretary of the College Alumni Association, was a unique. 
feature of the Golden Anniversary Homecoming of Central 
State in 1942. The contents consist of documents that give the 
history of organizations and departments of the college during 
its first fifty years of existence. It is hoped that the materials 
will be readable on the one-hundreth birthday. 


The low interior walls of the ‘Y’ Chapel of Song are 
eovered with ceramic tile, tan in color, on which the art stu- 
dents of the college applied a pattern of crosses made up of 
simple lines broken by winged halos. Mrs. Bertha Hamill, head 
of the Art Department, directed this work. 


All the furniture of the sanctuary was made in the In- 
dustrial Arts department under the close supervision of Mr. 
Asbury Smith. The actual work was done by Mr. John Brown, 
Mr. Joe Richards and Mr. Robert Stringer. The chairs in the 
narthex were made in 1951, by Mr. H. L. Melton, a visiting 
Industrial Arts instructor. The decorative iron organ grill was 
made by Mr. Sam Webster of the Metal Work department. It 
was designed by Mrs. Hamill and has the letters ‘Y. W. C. A.’’ 
cleverly included down the center of the pattern. Two wrought 
iron brackets on the brick piers at the sides of the chancel are 
dedicated to Miss Leita Davis, retired History professor; and 
to Mrs. Ella Colander Weisenbach, former house-mother to 
college faculty members and students. An iron picket fence 
marks the south boundary of the chapel area. Hach post is 
topped by a cross effectively proportioned. 


Tribute is paid to faculty members, students and friends of 
the College by the dedication to them of the pews, windows and 
other pieces of equipment. Pew ends and chancel furniture are 
hand carved.!° Names of individuals are found on the pews of 
the center aisle! Town and college clubs and classes are on 


the two side aisles. 


Other gifts to the Chapel are worthy of mention. The 
Freshmen classes during the years the chapel campaign was 


Perrin, Oklahoma City, still has the small trowel used in the ceremony. It was 
purchased and given to him by his grandfather, Professor Louis B. Ray. It 
is hoped that some of these students will be living in 1991 to participate in 
the Centennial celebration of the Central State College. : 

9See Appendix B for Dedications—list and notes on—all furniture and 


equipment in the Chapel. ; 
10 This carving was done by Miss Gertrude Freed, Mrs. Louise Cook Janz 


and Mr. Merle Keyser. : 

11 Four of the pews in the choir are dedicated to past presidents of 
Central: two. to acting presidents. They are Mr. Thomas W. Butcher, Dr. 
James A. McLauchlin, Mr. Grant B. Grumbine and Dr. M. A. Beeson; also 
Mr. Cliff Otto and Mr. Louis B. Ray. Dr. and Mrs. R. R. Robinson’s names 


are on a pulpit pew. 
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carried on, were steady patrons. The Freshman Class of 1948 
dispensed with its spring picnic in order to pay for the two 
silk battle flags—the U. S. and the Christian. Two Freshmen 
presented them as the colors on dedication day. The Freshman 
Classs of 1955 paid for a light fixture in the narthex. Funds 
($1,818.47) accumulated under the leadership of the Freshman 
classes of the war years paid for the large aluminum plaque, 
mounted on the east wall, which cites the names of the sixty-one 
Centralites who gave their lives in the service of their country.’” 
The rest of this fund, supplemented by a small amount from the 
Student Activity fund, purchased the Wurlitzer organ. This 
is a tribute to all the Central men and women who served in 
World War II. 


The Modern Mothers and Motherhood Culture clubs have 
paid for ornamental light fixtures at the doors. Mrs. John 
Roaten and the architects, Conner and Pojezny, supplied bulbs 
and evergreens for landscaping. The architects also gave the 
distinctive blue prints for the chancel furniture and for the 
inscription on the black-grained white marble plaque at the 
main entrance. The Heston Studio gave the plaque and encised 
the design. Mr. Van Thornton drew the plans for the pews. 


Mr. Arthur Van Arsdale of Edmond, presented a large 
colorful painting of ‘‘Mr. Davis’ Iris.’’ This hangs in the 
choir room. Miss Betty Burris of Ponea City presented a copy 
of the Moffatt translation of the Bible in memory of her friend, 
Louise Elaine Ray. 


The first thousand students, faculty and Kdmonites who 
gave at least one dollar each, and those who gave special gifts, 
are listed in the Honor Roll on a panel in the organ nook. 


The chapel is illuminated by sixteen glass windows which 
were designed and executed by college students to illustrate 
songs of the ‘Y’s and of the daily worship services. The colossal 
art project of making the windows was started by Miss Beatrice 
Paschall (Stebbing), a graduate of Texas State College for 
Women at Denton, Texas. She was succeeded by Miss Betty 
Winston (Graham). Both had worked on several of the windows 
ae furniture of the Little-Chapel-in-the-Woods in Denton, 

exas. 


The first step taken toward the designing of the windows 
was the selection of a theme. After a committee realized that 
the saints, the Psalms and other biblical scenes and events had 
been treated by Old World artists with whom Central students 
could not hope to compete, some one said, ‘‘Why don’t we use 


13See Appendix C for the inscription with a list of the names of the 
war-dead from Central State College. 
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the songs we sing?’’ And so the theme of the window designs 
and the name of the chapel—the ‘Y’ Chapel of Song—were 
determined. 


Art students met with the Y. M. and Y. W. representatives 
to select a list of songs. Only those songs could be used the 
thought content of which could be represented coneretely. An 
assembly ‘‘announcer’’ gave the student body an opportunity 
to vote on song titles and suggest others. A few were selected 
by those who dedicated windows to some member of the family. 
The words of the songs were typed and sent up to the Art de- 
partment. Students read these over and over. Eventually one 
student saw the possibilities of one song, another of some other. 


The fact that all the work, with the exception of the actual 
cutting of the imported colored glass, was done by Central’ 
students, makes the windows of particular interest. The stu- 
dents made the designs, cut the patterns (templets) for each 
piece of glass, did the painting, and then fired the glass in the 
school kiln. They even assembled with ‘‘came leads’’ the three 
windows which were finished first. 


After the window designs had been completed, it was found 
that the themes of those which are on the north side of the sanc- 
tuary constitute a complete life cycle: Infancy, Childhood, 
Marriage, Maturity, and Immortality. All of these center about 
a female figure. The five on the south side, which are built 
around male figures, represent the five fields of interest of the 
well-balanced life of an adult male citizen: Labor, Intellectual 
Interests, Church Activity, Civic (ineluding Family) Duties, 
and Service in the Armed Forces. These ten windows are each 
two feet wide and eight feet high, made in three sections. 


The Scripture, ‘‘I am the vine; Ye are the branches,’’ was 
accepted as the theme for the wood carving and for the three 
narthex windows. This group of windows measures five and 
one-half feet by ten and half feet. They express the purpose of 
the chapel—that the knowledge of Christ may grow in the 
hearts of the college young men and women. 


When the chapel was given to Central State College on 
June 26, 1949, many guests were seated outside under the 
nearby elms. At this service, the incoming president, Dr. W. 
Max Chambers, signed the legal document of Bequest and Ac- 
ceptance. The Agreement states that the building and equip- 


13See Appendix D for list and notes on the memorial windows in the 
Chapel. Further details and notes on the designing and making of these 
Chapel windows are given in the original manuscript on the history of the 
"Y’ Chapel of Song, by Dr. Jessie Newby Ray, in the Oklahoma Historical 


Society. 
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ment is bequeathed to the college; specifies the composition of 
a ‘Y’ Chapel board; and gives the qualifications for recipients 
of chapel scholarships. The Reverend Wm. H. Alexander, 
pastor of the First Christian church in Oklahoma City, delivered 
the dedicatory address, ‘‘Open Windows.’’ His short speech 
sensed the feeling of the little chapel. He closed by saying, 
“‘T hereby dedicate the ‘Y’ Chapel of Song to the glory of God 
and to the service of humanity. May God love you, every one.’’” 


The influence of the Chapel has made itself felt in the 
cultural and spiritual life of the campus. The funds spent in its 
decoration gave students an opportunity to exercise talents 
which otherwise could have been undiscovered. It is almost 
unheard of for an art pupil to learn the technique and fine 
points of design in light and color which the medium of glass 
furnishes. Students were inspired to create beautiful things 
when they worked with iron, glass, ceramic tile, leather, paints, 
wood, cameras, music and poetry. 


Central State college can take a justifiable pride in having 
permitted and encouraged the construction of this chapel on the 
campus. The chapel is open every day that the College is in 
session. Visitors from all over the world have signed the guest 
book. The fond hope of those who worked on the project is that 
this structure will be a monument indicating the deep interest 
of the College in the religious welfare of the student body, in 
kesping with the inscription on the right as one enters this 
beautiful, quiet place: 


“May the chapel serve to foster and perpetuate the cultural 
and spiritual life of Central students and its staffi— 

“May it be an isle of quietness in the ebb and flow of campus 
life— : 

“May peace come to all who enter its portals.” 


Appendix A 


““BIMILLENNIUM HoraTIANUM’’ 


The year 1935 was the 2,000th anniversary of the birth of Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus, the great Roman lyric poet. 


As part of the Bimillennium Horatianum observance, which was 
participated in by a score of nations in Europe and the Americas, 
the American Classical League asked me to head a national Trans- 
lation committee. The duties were to encourage high school stu- 
dents to translate one of Horace’s odes. Some 5,000 translations in 
35 states were entered in the contest. 


Books were given as prizes to the individual winners. The 
schools, both high schools and colleges, received engraved walnut 
plaques on which were mounted metallic coated sprays of ivy from 
Horace’s Sabine farm. 

The sprays had been gathered from the walls of the villa on 
the farm which was given to Horace by Augustus. Horace felt that 
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The Rose Window 
This has 823 pieces of glass 
in different colors of red, 
blue, yellow, green, purple 
and mauye. 


“Indian Window” — Window 
of Church Activity 


Central students at work on window design for the ‘Y’ Chapel of Song. 
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the highest honor he attained was the right to wear a wreath of 
ivy which was conferred upon a poet—just as wreaths of Iaurel were 
given to victors in athletic contests, 


In response to a request I made (January 31, 1935) to the head 
of the Italian government, Signor Benito Mussolini himself directed 
Carlo Galassi Paluzzi, president of the Instituto di Studi Romani in 
Rome, to gather these sprays. Some laurel leaves from the Palatine 
Hill in Rome also were packed in a hermetically sealed box. This 
was transmitted by diplomatic mail to the Italian consul in St. Louis 
who forwarded it to me in Edmond. 


At the suggestion of Royal Italian Ambassador Rossi in Washing- 
ton D. C. (November 27, 1935) I compiled a large scrapbook which 
contained letters of appreciation from the president of the American 
Classical League and other officials of the Bimillennium Horatianum; 
clippings about the six national winners with copies of their trans- 
lations; photographs of the plaques (these had been specifically 
requested) and other pertinent data. I was instructed to send the 
book to the Royal Italian Embassy in Washington. It was then 
forwarded to Rome where it was displayed when, on December 8, 
1935, the 2,000th anniversary of the poet’s birth was celebrated. 

On June 9, 1836, Ambassador Rossi wrote: “I am directed to 
express to you Signor Mussolini’s thanks for the gift and his keen 
appreciation of the success of the contest held by the American 
Classical League as a part of the commemoration of the Bimillennium 
Horatianum.” 

The 1936 issue of Acta Latina (news sheet of the Latin department 
of Central State College at Edmond) was devoted to the Horatian 
project. In it were cuts of the plaques and contest leaders; and of 
Signor Paluzzi holding in his hands long sprays of the ivy. In the 
background could be seen the vine covered crumbling walls of the 
villa where Horace lived and worked almost twenty centuries ago. 

—Jesse Newby Ray!4 


Appendix B 
DEDICATIONS 


Unless cited otherwise, see The Story by Dr. Jessie Newby Ray, 
for references about the dedications of pieces of furniture and equip- 
ment. 

Altar: to Mrs. Isa Ringer by her children, Gladous R. Strick- 
land, Juanita R. Russell and Melvin Ringer; Vol. I, pp. 18, 23, 97, 
124, 126, 172f. The Ringers were early day settlers west of Edmond. 

Broadcast Unit: to Mr. Frank Buttram by his wife. He received 
a Life certificate from Central Normal in 1909; Vol. I, pp. 189f and 
plate, 195 Pl. A, p. 244-7; p. 261. 

Narthex Chair: to Professor F. C. Oakes by his children Fred- 
erick C. Oakes and Myrtle E. Jacobson. Professor Oakes was on the 
faculty of Central State from 1903 to 1952; see CSC, 437-456. 

Lectern: to Miss Nora Talbot, dean of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics, A&M, Stillwater; Vol. I, pp. 13, 124, 126; also “Home Ec 
Grows Up”, Daily Oklahoman, Sunday, October 15, 1950, Magazine Sec- 
tion, p. 11. 


14Cf. Newby, Jessie D., “Two Thousand Years Ago!” The Oklahoma 
Teacher, Vol. XVIII, No. 4 (December, 1935) pp. 12f and 39. 
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Mirror (Choir): to Mr. Dave McClure by his wife and son, Victor 
Guy McClure. The McClure family in 1882 leased land from Bill 
Chisholm which included the campus of Central State college. Vol. I, 
pp. 172, 191, 237, 264. 

Painting: to Jessie Newby Ray by her brother-in-law and sister, 

_ Mr. and Mrs. Frank Buttram. ‘Follow Me” was painted by Mr. Milton 
Frenzel, an artist of the Emil Frei, stained glass window company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Picture Window: to Mr. and Mrs. William T. Rivers by their 
daughter, Miss Barbara Rivers. The Rivers’ home stood on the site 
of the college auditorium; Vol. I, pp. 191, 238. 

Pulpit: to Miss Lorena Hindes by her friends and pupils through 
the efforts of Mrs. Starr O. Doyel; Vol. I, pp. 7 Pl. B, 18, 124, 151, 
176; II, 17f, Pls. B, C, F and p. 26. 


‘Table: to Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Bell by their children Georgia B. 
Marshall, Pearl, Ralph, Hugh and Walter Bell; Vol. I, pp. 13, 135. 


: Pews: North aisle, classes and clubs: Freshman classes of 

1945, 1946 and 1947; Vol. I, pp. 124, 172. Central State college high 
school, Class of 1944. This was the first class to donate to the fund; 
Vol. I, pp. 85, 162 Pl. Central Normal School, Class of 1904. This was 
Miss Hindes’ class and it was she who collected the money for this 
pew. Vol. I, p. 14. Student Association, Vol. I, p. 172. Kappa Delta Pi, 
Vol. I, p. 124. Criterion Alumni, Vol. I, p. 124. American Association 
of University Women, Vol. I, p. 162; II, p. 64. Cambridge Literary 
club of Edmond, Vol. I, pp. 65, 162. 

North side of the central aisle: John Adams, attorney-at-law, 
Guthrie. He was literally Central’s first graduate since his initial 
made him the first of the first graduating class (1898) to receive a 
diploma; Vol. I, pp. 14, 109. J. L. Overlees, jr., 328 East Fifth, 
Edmond; Vol. I, p. 14. J. C. Adamson, Geography and Mathematic, 
Cc. S. C. (1907-1920), by his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Royce Adamson; 
Vol. I, p. 125. Mrs. Starr O. Doyel, Biology and Home Economics, 
C. S. C. (1926-1957) Vol. I, pp. 7 Pl., 124f. Catherine House Ashton, 
Seminole—an Edmond pioneer; Vol. I, p. 104. Mr. and Mrs. Wm. 
Gilmore by their daughter, Miss Laura. They were early settlers 
near Edmond; Vol. I, p. 125. Mr. Robert H. Manning, Harold “B” 
Keiss and John B. Eaves were Gold Star members of the Armed 
Forces of World War II; Vol. I, pp. 125, 191. 


South side of the central aisle: Mamie Philura Zingre Ferrel, 
Hennessey, Class of 1900; Vol. I, p. 109. Mary Belle Bigbee Ganote, 
sister of James Woodrow Bigbee; Vol. I, p. 136. Juanita Whitefield 
Pruett, by her mother Mrs. S. W. Whitefield. Class of 1907; Vol. I, 
p. 125. Hattie Seay Binion, primary critic teacher of C. S. C. (1927- 
1943), Class of 1927—by Mrs. Roy Fisher; Vol. I, p. 110. Dr. J. L. 
McBrien, Rural Education at C. S. C. (1927-1933), by his grand- 
daughters Ellen and Elizabeth Hurt; Vol. I, p. 125. Jacob Weisen- 


bach, an employee of the college (19 -1947) by his wife; Vol. I, 


13, Pl. B, p. 85. Charles J. Steen, Fire Chief of Edmond, by his 
daughter Adeline S. Minick of Seminole; Voi. I, p. 104. William O. 
Lacy, son of L. D. Lacy, Oklahoma City, Elma Bliss Shelby by his 
wife and Mr. Thomas B. Eaves by his mother, Mrs. Ina B. Eaves— 
all Gold Star members of the Armed Forces of World War II; Vol. 
I, pp. 14, 110 and 125. 


South aisle: Triumvirate, Shakespears Tau Theta Kappa and 
Criterion women’s social clubs. Triumvirates were the first club to 
pay for a pew. Senate and Arena, men’s social clubs; Women’s 
Athletic association, Blue Curtain Players; departmental organiza- 
tions, Second Generation and the Sad Sacs. This last named was 
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an organization of war veterans. It only lasted two years, The 
Chairman wanted very much to have the name of the War Veterans 
on a pew because it is an indication of the period of time when the 
solicitations were made. For all these see Vol. I, pp. 93, 124, 162, 


and 172f. 


Appendiz C 


MEMORIAL PLAQUE 
IN MEMORIAM 


This plaque is dedicated to those students of Central State 
College who gave their lives in the service of their country in 


World War II. 


BUSTER ANDEEL 

MARSHALL JUDSON ANDERSON 
HAROLD C. ASLIN 

JAMES WOODROW BIGBER 
CECIL BLAKELY 

CHARLES O. BLAKEMORE 
CHADWICK NEAL BOWEN 
KENNETH H. BOZELL 
NORMAN W. BRITTAIN 
HAROLD JACK BUNSTINE 
JAMES EDWARD BUTLER 
OVID WALTER CAMPBELL 
ERNEST BLAINE CLARK 
WILSON L. COOK 

JOHN J. COONE 

PERRY O. CORLEY 

RUSSELL R. DOUGHERTY 
LAWRENCE GEORGE DUNNICA 
JOHN B. EAVES 

THOMAS B. EAVES 

ROBERT EMMETT FITZGERALD 
VICTOR JAMES FRANCE 
RICHARD S. FRANK 

JACK C. FROST 

FRANCIS E. HAMILTON 
WILLIAM SEWARD HANCOCK 
RALPH M. HART 

KARL F. HETZEL 

WARREN CECIL HOWARD 
CHARLES D. HUGHES 
WILLIAM MILTON HUSKEY 
PAUL N. HUSTON 

FRED D. HUTCHINSON 
WILLIAM LAWRENCE JAMIESON 


GEORGE DEWEY JOHNSTON 
HUGH C. JONES, JR. 
DARREL CLARK JORDAN 
JOHN L. JUBY 

HOYT R. JUDY 

WARREN L. KEELY 
HAROLD “B” KIESS 
ELTON VERN KIM 
JAMES A. KING 

ROY S. KLINE 

BALDWIN J. KROBER 
WiLLIAM O. LACY 

J. E. LEHMAN 

EARL J. LYON, JR. 
ROBERT H. MANNING 
DALE MEARS 

DAN W. MESHEW 

MARVIN R. MOCRE 
HAROLD J. MORRIS 
JESSE IRWIN McMILLAN 
FRANK PULLEY 

ERNEST R, RECORDS 
WILLIAM C. RHODES 
MILTON L. SEARS 

BLISS SHELBY 

ROSS A. SIEH 

BERNARD SIMPSON 
ALBERT RAYMOND SMITH 
RICHARD A. SNODDY 
ALVIN E. STUBBS 
WILLIAM ROBINSON WARNER 
HAROLD WILLSIE 
RICHARD R. WILSON 
MARVIN ALLY WOODCOCK 


Unveiled Memorial Day, 1949 
Presented by the Freshman Classes of the War Years 
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The individuals honored and a brief description of each window 
follows: 15 
Window of Infancy. Annie Van Ginkle (Mrs. George Gray) a house- 
mother to many students of Central State college in its pre-domitory 
days, was honored by her daughter, Mary Gray Thompson (Mrs. 
Homer) by the dedication to her of this Window of Infancy, in the 
first of the Life series. It illustrates the song, “We Three Kings of 
the Orient Are” by John Hopkins, Jr. : 
My Mother’s Bible Window. Rev. and Mrs. Hiram Warner Newby 
were paid the tribute of having the Winduw of Childhood dedicated to 
them by their children. The window, sometimes called “My Mother’s 
Bible’ window, was dedicated on the annual campus Mothers’ day, 
May 2, 1948. 
The Window of Marriage. Marie Nichols Moseley, wife of Central 
State’s thirteenth president, Dr. John O. Moseley, was honored by 
the dedication to her of the Bride’s Window (the Window of Marriage). 
It was a twenty-first wedding anniversary present from her husband. 
They were both present at the dedication ceremonies, having come 
from the University of Nevada where he was president. The Window 
of Marriage illustrates the fellowship song, “The Bells of St. Mary’s,” 
by Furber and Adams. 


The Window of Prayer. Otto William Jeffries, who, as student, 
faculty member and dean of the college, was connected with Central 
almost continuously from 1897 to 1930, is the honoree of the Window 
of Prayer which illustrates Cardinal Newman’s song, “Lead Kindly 
Light.” 

The Window of Immortality. Jonathan Gilmore Smith, who was the 
care-taker of the Administration building from its construction 
until his death (1904-1932) was honored by his wife, by the dedica- 
tion to him of the “Easter Window” or the Window of Immortality. 
This was the first window to be completed and shown to the public. 
It was dedicated April 26, 1944. Dr. Fred McCarrel paid tribute to 
Mr. Smith, who came to Oklahoma Territory in “The Run in 1889.” 


The Triple Narthexr Windows. Ruby Canton, Hugh Nicholas Comfort 
and John Towner Butcher were honored by the dedication to them of 
the triple narthex windows. These windows were dedicated at a 
morning assembly, July 2, 1947. The eulogy of young Comfort was 
given by one of his English teachers at the University of Oklahoma, 
Dr. Jewell Wurtzbaugh. She said, ‘Hugh Comfort was never fear- 
ful, but patient and prepared for what each day might hold. He had 


no fear of toil; and, whatever he undertook, he wished to do—and 
did do—well.” 


Dr. Charles Evans, president of Central State college from 
1911 to 1916, in glowing terms paid tribute to Miss Canton who was 
a librarian of the college from 1908 to 1928. She was the first to 
teach classes of library science in Oklahoma. When she became 
librarian, there were over four thousand books out over town. She 
went around with a wheelbarrow and collected all but one! She 
attended the Library school of the University of Chicago; Columbia 


15 The artists for the Chapel windows were: Pat Shiner (Hamil) designed 
the Window of Marriage; Miss Frances Walker, the Window of Civic In- 
terests; Mr. Ray Gilliland, the Rose Window, the windows of Church Activity 
and of the Knight; Beatrice Paschal (Stebbings), the pancls of the doors of 
the Two Mothers. Shirley McCalla (Calkins) designed the other nine 
windows. Many other students helped to execute the windows in other ways. 
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and Pittsburgh universities and Carnegie Tech. She spent the sum- 
mer of 1926 in Europe. The late Addie Stephens started the idea of 
@ memorial window for her former teacher. 


Mrs. John T. Butcher (Angie Lynch) was the first to assume 
the responsibility of the dedication of a chapel window. Mr. Butcher 
Was superintendent of schools at Blackwell, Pauls Valley and El 
Reno. He taught mathematics two years at the Northern Oklahoma 
Junior college at Tonkawa and at Central high school in Oklahoma 
City. From 1928 to i941 he was in the Education Department at Cen- 
tral State College. 


The prime purpose of the chapel is expressed pictorially by the 
Narthex Windows. They are the only ones which are not based on a 
musical theme. They illustrate the scripture, “I am the vine; ye are 
the branches,” John xy, 5. The robed figures in the side panels 
represent the typical young man and woman of Central State college 
at worship. In the large central panel siands Christ. The features 
are traditionally Hebrew. 


In the left window, which honors Miss Canton, is the figure 
of a young woman representing the Y. W. C. A. In her hands is a 
book, perhaps one of those in the Ruby Canton library which has been 
preserved as a special collection in Evans hall. The right panel 
is a tribute to Hugh Comfort. In his hands is a scroll on which 
are the words, “Live Today,’—words which were written on the fly 
leaf of his Bible. 
The Doors of the Two Mothers.. Hattie Hagenbaugh Clegern and 
Frances Ella Tillman McLaughlin are the ones to whom the stained 
glass window panels of the main doors are dedicated. 
The Chariot Window. Virginia Worsham Howard, Fourth grade 
critic teacher of Central Normal and State college from 1916 to 1941, 
is the honoree of the Window of Labor or the Chariot Window which 
illusirates the Negro spiritual “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot.” It repre- 
sents the first of the five fields of activity of the well-balanced life 
of an adult male citizen—Labor. The others, which will follow, are 
Intellectual Accomplishments, Church Activity, Civic Interests (in- 
cluding family), and Military Service. 


The Chariot Window was dedicated on Lincoln’s birthday, Febru- 
ary 12, 1946. A delightful program was presented by the Music de- 
partment of Langston university. Particularly effective was the 
singing of the theme song from the balcony when the window was 
lighted. 

The Potter’s Window. Harriet Jones Thomas is honored by the dedi- 
cation to her of the Potter’s Window or the Window of Intellectual 
Accomplishments. The window presents pictorially the song, “Eternal 
Mind the Potter Is and Thought the Eternal Clay.” It is more nearly 
representative of the work of Central State college than the theme 
of any other window. For with what do teachers work if not the 
minds and thoughts of their students? 

The Window of Church Activity. This Indian Window was dedicated 
to Benjamin Franklin Nihart by his wife and children—Mr. Claude 
E., Corinne and Mrs. Clara Stroup. Dr. Fred McCarrel, a member 
of the first ‘Y’ Chapel committee, was a student in Professor Nihart’s 
classes. He considers him the greatest teacher that he had ever 
known, here or elsewhere. “He was universally loved; his interests 
in literature and life were broad; his Christian character was a source 
of inspiration to thousands.”. The Window of Church Activity (or 
Indian Window) was dedicated in a general assembly July 18, 1945. 
It illustrates John Oxenham’s song, “In Christ there is No Hast or 


West.” 


/ 
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So far as is known, this is the only window of stained glass in 
the United States in which the major figure is an American Indian. 
If to the Red, Brown, and Yellow races pictured here, are added the 
Black and White in other windows, one sees that all the races of 
mankind have been included. The artist who originated and executed 
the design of the “Indian Window” (as well as those of the Knight 
and Rose windows) is Ray G. Gilliland, half Delaware Indian. The 
model of the Indian chief was Benjamin R. Beames, a member of 
Central’s football team. He is of Choctaw Indian ancestry. | 


The Window of Civic Duties. Richard Thatcher, the first presi- 
dent of the Territorial Normal school, now Central State college, is 
the honoree of the Window of Civic Duties (including family). It 
illustrates Katherine Lee Bates’ patriotic hymn, “America the Beau- 
tiful.’ The theme traces the development of American freedom from 
the time of our Pilgrim forefathers to the present day. The eulogy 
which was given by Mrs. Elizabeth King Cowgill, a close friend of 
Mrs. C. C. Hisel, one of the four Thatcher daughters. 


The Knight Window. The window which represents “Service in the 
Armed Forces” is suitably dedicated to 2nd Lieut. James Woodrow 
Bigbee. He was a Central State College student, and a graduate of 
the United States Military Academy at West Point. He is listed on the 
Memorial plaque as one of Central’s Gold Star service men. The 
Knight Window illustrates the official hymn of the Y.M. and Y. W., 
“Follow the Gleam.” The basic design is a knight in the armor of 
a Crusader who fought for the cause of Christ. Miss Lura Beam, 
who was the Associate of Arts for the American Association of 
University Women, said: “The most inspiring thing I have seen in 
Oklahoma is the memorial Knight Window. The excellence of the 
work is astounding.” Mr. George Winkler, Oklahoma City architect 
and artist, said: “The art of the chapel windows is not traditional 
religious art but there is nothing to which any religion could object.” 
The Rose Window. This window illustrates John Fawcett’s song, 
“Blest Be The Tie That Binds,” the hymn that was used for years 
by the P. E. O. Sisterhood before the official “P. E. O. Ode” was 
written. Against the neutral grayish-white of a large marguerite 
in the central square, the red triangle of the Y.M.C.A. is inter- 
locked with the blue triangle of the Y. W.C. A. to form the six pointed 
“Star of David.” Stretching from top to bottom of the star is a 
cross of greenish-yellow glass. These symbols of the Old and the 
New Testaments take their meaning from the theme song. At’ the 
right and left of the square are two cherubim in beautiful garments 
of blue, mauve and rich purple. Similar spaces above and below the 
square are given over to the words of the song. A broad circular 
border is made up of stylized grapes and leaves broken by four doves. 
Hach dove is individually designed. No piece of glass could be used for 
the similar space of any other dove. The grapes look like clusters 
of jewels set against leaves of rich blue-green. (There are 823 
pieces of glass in this window.) The grapes and leaves repeat the 
motif of the woodcarving and the background of the Narthex Window. 
The Rose Window is dedicated to the “Eternal Chapter” by Chapter 
D of P.E.O. of Edmond. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THe OKLAHOMA Historicau Society Expanps 


; The recent Legislature and the Governor were most con- 
siderate in their dealings with the requests of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. A considerably expanded budget was pro- 
vided, along with the creation of two new departments. Four 
new staff positions were also provided. 


One of the new departments established was that of historie 
sites. Legislation was enacted, which made the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society the official historic sites commission of Okla- 
homa. Sufficient funds were provided to enable the Society 
- to.make a survey of the places and sites that might be recom- 
mended for preservation. The law setting up the historic sites 
program provides for state, local, and private cooperation in 
financing and managing historic sites facilities. 


The other new department set up in the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society was that of newspaper microfilming. Through 
the years one of the most complete newspaper libraries in the 
nation has been built up in the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
It is estimated that more than thirty million newspaper pages 
are in the stacks of the newspaper department. In order to 
guarantee better preservation, make newspaper reading more 
readily available, and save space, the microfilming department 
was created. An appropriation was made to provide for the 
purchasing of machinery, and the hiring of personnel for 
carrying on the microfilming work. 


The newspapers of the state are cooperating with the 
Oklahoma Historical Society in this joint enterprise of seeing 
to it that all available newspapers that have been printed in 
Oklahoma be preserved on microfilm. 


Two employees have been secured to do microfilming work. 
They are the machine operator and assistant. 


One of the most important new positions to be established 
on the Oklahoma Historical Society staff was that of Chief 
Curator. This new staff member will be in charge of field 
work and general supervision of the museum collections. 


Another much needed employee was provided when the 
position of night watchman was established. Down through 
the years valuable articles have been taken from the Historical 
Society Building at night time. From 1980 to 1957, the Okla- 
homa Historical Society was left unprotected from the time 
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the staff members left in the evening until they returned the 
next morning. Now the night watchman is on duty when the 
rest of the staff is off duty. . 

With new departments and additional staff members, the 
Oklahoma Historical Society should be in a position to render 
a greater service to the people of Oklahoma. 

(E. L. F.) 


CENTENNIAL OF THE BUTTERFIELD OVERLAND MAIL ORGANIZATION 


The Centennial of the organization of the Butterfield 
Overland Mail Line (1857-1957) was an outstanding celebra- 
tion during Oklahoma’s Semi-centennial of Statehood, 1957, 
commemorating a great historical event in the history of the 
Nation and the Southwest. Mapping the route and making all 
plans for carrying the first transcontinental mail over 2,900 
miles between the Mississippi River and San Francisco took 
a year after the signing of the greatest contract for carrying 
the U. S. mail, in September, 1857, between the Post Office 
Department and John Butterfield and his associates. The 
Overland Mail Company carried the mail out of St. Louis, 
Missouri, southwest through what are now seven states in- 
cluding 192 miles across Southeastern Oklahoma from the 
Arkansas line at Fort Smith southwest to Colbert’s Ferry 
on Red River. There was the year of preparation and then 
the carrying of the first mail in September, 1858, west and 
east between St. Louis and San Francisco, the operation c¢on- 
tinning regularly twice a week both ways until July 1, 1861, 
that marked the outbreak of the Civil War.! 


The Centennial Celebration centered in Southeastern Okla- 
homa, beginning in June, 1957, with the use of cancellation 
on mail, ‘‘Centennial Butterfield Overland Mail 1857-58,”’’ 
at four post offices: Spiro, Wilburton, Atoka and Durant. 
Each one of these towns were outgrowths or in the vicinity of 
4 out of the 12 stage stations on the old Overland Mail route 


1Plans for the celebration of the centennial of the Butterfield Overland 
Mail (St. Louis to San Francisco) were begun in 1954, through the Okla- 
homa Overland Mail Centennial Committee, with Vernon H. Brown, Captain 
American Air Lines, as Chairman. A seven-state caravan overland along the 
old Butterfield Route is planned for September, 1958—centennial date of the 
first mail by stage between St. Louis and San Francisco—with the Oklahoma 
Overland Mail Committee co-operating, Captain V. H. Brown, Committee 
Chairman and members John_D. Frizzell, H. A. Randall, T. J. Caldwell, J .H. 
Wallace, Gasparre Signorelli, Muriel H. Wright, Berlin B. Chapman, W. E. 
Ho'lon, James D. Morrison, George H. Shirk. It has been through the work 
of this committee that the U. S. Post Office Department will issue the Over- 
and Mail Centennial postage stamp in September, 1958. . 
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in Oklahoma: respectively, east to southwest, Walker’s (old 
Choctaw Agency), Holloway’s (the ‘‘Narrows’’ northeast of 
Red Oak), Boggy Depot (about 9 miles southwest of Atoka), 
and Fisher’s Station (about 4 miles west of Durant). 


Highlight of the Butterfield Overland Mail Centennial came 
out of Durant, through the interest and work of a local com- 
mittee, of which Dr. James D. Morrison, History Department 
Southeastern State College, was chairman. Durant citizens 
sponsored the building and erection of a replica of a log-cabin 
stage stand for ‘‘Fisher’s Station,’’ at the Semi-Centennial 
Exposition in Oklahoma City, June 14 to July 7, 1957. A special 
exhibit relating to the pre-Civil War period in the Indian 
Territory (especially the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations) 
was on display from the Oklahoma Historical Society in the 
eabin every afternoon, in charge of custodians from members 
of Oklahoma City Camp Fire Girls, United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, Daughters of the American Revolution and some 
of the staff members from the Historical Society who volun- 
teered their service on different days. Hundreds of visitors 
from over the Nation and the state registered at ‘‘Fisher’s Sta- 
tion’’ during the Exposition. Adding to the interest of the 
display, was the beautiful Abbott & Downing stage coach (an 
original) restored and owned by Mr. and Mrs. John Frizzell, 
of Oklahoma City, the coach exhibited in a log-fenced corral. 
at the north end of the cabin. At the south end of the cabin, 
a modern U. S. Post Office bus was shown. 


A two-day celebration was held at Durant on September 
14 to 15, given to historical pageantry in a big street parade, 
awards to the best dressed couple representing ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. 
John Butterfield’’ in costume, and special historical exhibits 
in the Williams Library, with registration in the ‘‘Fisher’s 
Station’’ cabin which had been moved back to Durant from 
Okiahoma City and erected on the Court House grounds. A 
special street-program was given by Kiowa Indian dancers in 
costume late in the afternoon. The Centennial Celebration con- 
tinued Saturday evening with a square-dance fiesta at Texoma 
Lodge west of Durant. Water sports and fireworks late Sun- 
day, September 15, on Texoma Lake at the lake-side landing 
of the Lodge closed the two-day festivities . 


Saturday afternoon, September 14, was given over to a 
special program at Colbert about 13 miles south of Durant. 
The Oklahoma Historical marker ‘‘Colbert’s Ferry,’’ erected 
through the Oklahoma Historical Society by funds contributed 
by citizens of Colbert was dedicated at the parkway on Rey 
Hishway # 75-69 in the town. Many members of the noted 
Chickasaw family of Colberts from far and near were in the large 
crowd of visitors in attendance at this program, during which 
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a mail bag of specially cancelled mail sponsored by members _ 
of the Oklahoma Philatelic Society was delivered to the Colbert — 


post office in the ‘‘Butterfield Overland Mail’’ coach which 
with teams and driver was generously provided by Mr. John 
Frizzell of Oklahoma City. After the program, there was a 
visit to the site of the old Colbert’s Ferry on Red River, three 
miles away, and to the old Colbert burial plot that is near the 
site of the home of the late Frank Colbert who operated the 
ferry boat on Red River for many years. 


The Centennial Celebration of the Butterfield Overland 
Mail had begun on Friday, September 13, by special program 
of activities and street parade at Atoka in the morning, fol- 
lowed by a special program at the site of Old Boggy Depot 
and basket dinner sponsored by the ‘‘Jacees’’ Junior Chamber 
of Commerce at Atoka. The ‘‘Butterfield Overland Mail’’ 
coach with teams and driver furnished here through the gen- 
erosity of Mr. Frizzell brought mail bags of specially pro- 
vided cachets ‘‘Overland Mail Company—Butterfield Centen- 
nial—Atoka—1857-1957’’ and letters with ‘‘Butterfield Cen- 
tennial’’ cancellation, from Atoka through Boggy Depot on 
the way to Durant overland over the old traces of the Over- 
land Mail Route of 1857-61. The Old Boggy Depot cemetery, 
the main street of this historic town and sites of the resi- 
dences, stores and stage stand had been wonderfully cleared 
of brush and were in plain view. The residences of some of 
the most historic pioneers in Oklahoma and other sites along 
this street were marked by temporary markers that recalled 
the history of Boggy Depot. The fine work here for the 
Centennial was contributed by interested citizens locally and 
of Atoka, led by Mr. Russell Telle and Mr. Jene Mungle. 


Emphasis on the history of old Boggy Depot and its early- 
day citizens in several addresses made up the afternoon pro- 
gram climaxed by the dedication of the Old Boggy Depot State 
Park. A gift of the deed of about 40 acres was presented to 
the State of Oklahoma for this park by Mr. J. B. Wright, of 
McAlester, out of land at Boggy Depot that had been owned 
by members of Wright family for nearly 100 years. This park 
is immediately east of the old cemetery, taking in the sites 
of the Principal Chief Allen Wright residence, the Masonic 
Lodge, the church and school, a part of the Confederate com- 
missary. and depot ground and a number of residences of the 
historie town. Only the sites of the places in its history and 
the traces of the Butterfield Overland Mail Line along its main 
street remain to indicate the location of the thriving center of 
Boggy Depot of the Chickasaw and the Choctaw nations, for 
a half century beginning in 1838. 
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The press throughout the country gave special notice to 
the Butterfield Centennial celebrations in the Southwest in 
1857. Special articles were published in historical association 
quarterlies and brochure: New Mexico Historical Review, Vol. 
XXXII, No. 2 (April, 1957) presented ‘‘The Southern Over- 
land Mail and Stagecoach Line, 1857-1861,’’ by Oscar Osburn 
Winther; The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, Vol. LXI, 
No. 1 (July, 1957), ‘‘The Butterfield Overland Mail Road 
Across Texas,’’ by J. W. Williams; The Chronicles of Okla- 
homa, Vol. XXXV, No. 1 (Spring, 1957), ‘‘The Butterfield 
Overland Mail One Hundred Years Ago,’’ by Muriel H. Wright; 
special brochure published under the auspices of the Arkansas 
History Commission, 1957, ‘‘The Butterfield Overland Mail in 
Arkansas,’’ by W. M. Lemke and Ted R. Worley. The Tulsa 
World, The Daily Oklahoman, Durant Daily Democrat, The 
Indian Citizen-Democrat (Atoka) carried feature stories be- 
ginning in the spring. Special mention should be made of a 
series of two articles on the ‘‘Centennial of the Butterfield 
Overland Express,’’ by H. Paul Draheim, in the Utica Observer- 
Dispatch in November, 1957, giving a fine close-up review of 
the life of John Butterfield as a leading citizen of Utica, New 
York, and President of the Overland Mail Company, 1857. 


History CoMMEMORATED AT Fort Siuu, 1957 
Sherman House Dedicated 


This Semi-centennial Year of Oklahoma Statehood has seen 
two outstanding commemorations of history at Fort Sill, under 
the direction of the Commanding General, Major General 
Thomas E. de Shazo. 


Sherman House, quarters for the commanding officers of 
Fort Sill since 1871 was dedicated as an Oklahoma historic 
landmark in a commemoration during which a special historical 
marker of stone was dedicated at the location on Saturday, 
March 16, 1957, with many distinguished guests from Lawton, 
Oklahoma City and over the state in attendance. General 
de Shazo, who presided at the ceremonies, introduced Major 
General (Ret.) William S. Key, President of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society and former Commander of the 45th Division, 
who made the principal dedicatory address; Chief Justice 
Earl Welch of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma, who extended 


_ greetings from State officials, and Mr. Frank Sneed, Comanche 


County Historical Society, who spoke on the significance of 
restoring historic sites. 


General Key said in his dedicatory address that no other 


military post has had such ‘‘a romantic history or contributed 


, 
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more to the State and enhanced the professional knowledge of 
more Army leaders than has Fort Sill.’ He pointed out that 
since 1817 when the first detachment of soldiers of the Seventh 
Infantry landed from a boat at Belle Pointe on the Arkansas 
River, and there established Fort Smith, ‘‘the Army has played 


a most important part in the growth and development of our — 


great State..... Our State is rich in military tradition, and 
the history of Oklahoma is primarily the history of the Red 
Man and the Military Man ..... The biggest task assigned 
the Army before the Civil War was the transportation, protec- 
tion and subsistence of pioneer Indian citizens of Oklahoma.”’ 
General Key praised the Army for inspiring and encouraging 
the Indians through friendly counsel, and for stimulating their 
self reliance. He commended General de Shazo and his com- 
mand for the increasing interest in Oklahoma history and for 
the preservation of Sherman House in the story of Fort Sill, 
adding ‘‘May this historical building stand as a symbol of 
courage for the great Army.”’ 


Mr. Frank Sneed, a grandson of the late General Richard 
A. Sneed who was a Confederate veteran and in later life Sec- 
retary of the State of Oklahoma, explained in his address why 
the Historical Society considers it important to preserve im- 
portant landmarks in the state. He said, ‘‘The greatest strides 
in humanity come from the uncommon man. The imperative 
need of this nation at all times is the uncommon man and 
woman..... If we can preserve and revitalize these reminders 
of our heroic past, we will inspire more men like General Lee, 
Teddy Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson and General Sherman..... 
If we can transmit across the years not only facts, but the 
feelings of our rich and romantic heritage, we will have done 
something important. We will have had a part, however small, 
in the development of more of these exceptional Americans; 
more of these priceless national resources and more of these 
uncommon men.’’ 


Chief Justice Welch in the opening address, said ‘‘This 
historic spot through the years gleams like a western star in the 
history of Oklahoma. ... . No people are great who do not 
remember and respect their own history and the history of men 
and women who made it great. We but honor ourselves when 
we meet on such an occasion to honor the places and those in 
the building of history.’’ 


The 77th Army Band played for the ceremonies, which were 
opened by invocation by Colonel Lexington O. Sheffield, Chap- 
lain. General de Shazo in the course of his remarks said that. 
the Old Quadrangle and the other buildings of the Old Post 
are filled with history—not only Fort Sill history but Coman- 
che County and Oklahoma history. He pointed out the Post 
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Chapel, the second oldest house of worship in the state still in 
use, and to other historic landmarks nearby, including the 
School of Fire for Field Artillery, established in 1911, and 
other landmarks. The Program for the Dedication Ceremony 
briefly reviewed the naming of Sherman House and other notes 
on the early history of Fort Sill as follows: 


Building 422 is formerly named the Sherman House in honor 
and in memory of General William Tecumseh Sherman. General 
Sherman narrowly escaped death at the hands of Kiowa warriors on 
the porch of this building, 27 May 1871. As General-in-Chief of the 
Armies of the United States, he was on a tour of border posts at the 
time to investigate reports of Indian depredations. During his stay 
at Fort Sill, General Sherman resided in this house as the guest of 
Brevet Major General Benjamin H. Grierson, the first Commanding 
Officer of the Post, who had rendered distinguished service under 
General Sherman in the Civil War. 


General Sherman’s postwar career was devoted entirely to the 
Army’s vital role in the development and settlement of the Ameri- 
can West. From 1865 to 1869, he commanded the Military Division of 
the Missouri, comprising the vast region west of the Mississippi River 
to the crest of the Rockies and extending from the Canadian line 
southward to Mexico. On 4 March 1869, he succeeded General Grant 
as General of the Army and served the nation in this high capacity 
until his retirement in 1884. 


The establishment of peaceful conditions on the Great Plains 
was accomplished by the Army under the most difficult circumstances. 
In addition to the problems of overcoming great natural barriers of 
distance and terrain, General Sherman’s small post-Civil War force 
was charged with the task of pacifying some 300,000 nomadic Indians 
who fiercely resisted every advance of settlement; of protecting 
hundreds of widely-scattered frontier communities and thousands of 
miles of stagecoach and wagon routes; of guarding the construction 
of transcontinental railroads; and of maintaining its own isolated 
outposts and extended lines of communication and supply. Despite 
these difficulties, by 1884 the Plains had been settled and the course 
toward final peace with the Indians had been set. General Sher- 
man’s inspired leadership of the Army during these years contributed 
much to the success of the Nation’s westward expansion. 


Building 422 was constructed of native stone from Quarry Hill 
by troops of the 10th Cavalry Regiment in 1870-71. Since the estab- 
lishment of Fort Sill, it has traditionally served as the Commanding 


Officer’s quarters. 


Guests attending the ceremonies held on the Old Quad- 
rangle repaired to Sherman House where the stone marker was 
unveiled by General Key and General de Shazo. The inscrip- 
tion on this marker, prepared under the auspices of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, reads as follows: 


SHERMAN House 


This House of native stone was dutli by 10th Cavalry Troops im 
1870-1. While visiting Fort Sill, General William Tecumseh Sherman 
narrowly escaped death at the hands of Kiowa Warriors during @ 
Council on the front porch of this house, May 27, 1871. 
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Another commemorative event in history was the reburial 

of the celebrated Comanche Chief, Quanah Parker (Died, 1911) 
and his mother, Cynthia Ann Parker, in the Post Cemetery at 
Fort Sill, August 9, 1957. The handsome monuments and the ~ 
remains in these graves of two of Oklahoma’s most noted char- 
acters in Comanche Indian history were moved from the Old 
Post Oak Cemetery about 314 miles northeast of Indiahoma, 
in clearing the wide area west of Fort Sill for expansion of 
its military reservation and construction of a guided missile 
range. 


Full military honors were accorded the memory of Chief 
Quanah Parker in an impressive ceremony held at the Post — 
cemetery, open invitation to the public and many State digni- 
taries having been extended by Major General Thomas E. — 


de Shazo, Commanding General. A great throng was in attend- — 


ance during the ceremony on this Friday afternoon in August, 
1957, the names of notables in Oklahoma and Texas and of 
representatives of fifteen Indian tribes, besides the seven 
surviving children of Chief Quanah Parker making a long 
list among those present.1 Grandsons of the Chief, many of 
them veterans, served as bearers. An all-Indian honor guard 
and firing squad had been selected from the soldiers serving 
at the Post. General de Shazo delivered the principal oration ~ 
on the last great chief of the Comanche people; Colonel Lexing- 
ton O. Sheffield, Post Chaplain, conducted the committal rites. 


DEDICATION CEREMONIES OF BRONZE PORTRAITURE 
IN THE INDIAN Haut or Fame, 1957 


Based on the idea that the American Indian has made an 
indelible imprint on our national character and culture, and 
that many outstanding Indian personalities in history have 
contributed inestimably to the development and the social, 
economic, political and cultural well-being of these United 
States, the National Indian Hall of Fame for Famous Ameri- 
can Indians was organized on January 25, 1952. This organiza- 
tion was incorporated under the laws of the State of Oklahoma 
on February 1, 1952. State Legislative action (Senate Joint 
Resolution No. 9), enacted into law on March 18, and signed 
by Governor Johnston Murray on March 24, 1953, set aside 
a ten-acre tract at Anadarko, Oklahoma, adjacent to the 
Southern Indian Museum for the organization’s purpose, and 
designated the State Planning and Resources Board as the 
custodian and physical developer. The tract was officially 
eited as ‘‘The National Hall of Fame for Famous American 


1 Lawton Constitution, Lawton Oklahoma, Aug. 1957; h 5 
Oklahoman, Friday, August 9, 1957. g. 4, at and The Daily 


Unveiling of bronze bust of Chief Joseph, Nez Perce, by Indian Hall 
of Fame, August 19, 1957. Left to right in photo: Gen. Hugh M. 
Milton, Assist. See’y. Army of the United States; Kenneth Campbell, 
Sculptor; Joseph Blackeagle, Nez Perce; Justice N. B. Johnson, Okla- 
homa State Supreme Court. 


Unveiling of bronze bust of Allen Wright, Principal Chief of Choctaw 
Nation, by Indian Hall of Fame, November 15, 1957. Left to right 
in photo: Muriel H. Wright (Choctaw), Mr. Fisher Muldrow (Choc- 


taw), Justice N. B. Johnson (Cherokee), General Patrick J. Hurley, 
former U. S. Secretary of War. 


y 
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Indians,’’ and is now being developed as a landscaped area 
under a Master Plan. The Indian Hall of Fame organization 


has proceeded with its purposes of making this place one of 


national significance by erecting here bronze portraiture of 
American Indians famous in history. 


The By-Laws of the Indian Hall of Fame, a non-profit 
organization, has made the following provision for the selection 
of famous American Indians, by a group of ‘‘Electors’’ ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors, ‘‘from outstanding men and 
women citizens of the United States among college and univer- 
sity executives, historians, professors of history, authorities on 
Indian affairs, notable Indians of today and justices of appel- 
late courts,’’ every state of approximately 2,000,000 popula- 
tion represented by one Elector: 

Only those persons who are recognized by the Federal Govern- 


ment as American Indian by blood, or their descendants, and who 
have been deceased for fifteen years prior to their nomination to 


the Indian Hall of Fame are qualified for honors therein. Election 


of such qualified American Indians to the National Hall of Fame for 
Famous American Indians shall require an affirmative vote of a 
majority of the Advisory Board of Directors of the said organiza- 
tion. Names of famous American Indians may be submitted for 
election for honors in the Indian Hall of Fame by any person inter- 
ested in commemorating the great contributions that these individ- 
uals made to their people and to the cultural, spiritual, and social 
development of the American way of life. 


Memorial statuary of three famous American Indians has 
already been dedicated and placed by the Indian Hall of Fame 
organization: the Delaware Scout, Black Beaver; the Nez Perce 


warrior and leader, Chief Joseph; and the Choctaw Chief, 


scholar and statesman, Allen Wright.! 


The first of these memorials is a bust of heroic propor- 
tions of Black Beaver, famous scout and guide to many explor- 
ing expeditions in the Southwest, which was unveiled in 
ceremonies in the Rotunda of the State Capitol on May 13, 
1954. The bust, now in the Indian Hall of Fame, was executed 
by the well-known sculptor Keating Donahoe, of Oklahoma City, 
whose live model in carrying out his commission was Jackson 
McLane of Anadarko, great-great grandson of Black Beaver. 


The second memorial statue for the National Hall of Fame 
for famous American Indians is that of of Chief Joseph, Nez 
Perce of Southwestern Oregon. This is a beautiful bronze 
bust from the work executed by the talented sculptor, Kenneth 


1Qther nominees for memorial statuary in the National Hall of Fame 
for Famous American Indians, bronze portraits of whom are now in the 
making, are the late Will Rogers (Cherokee), Charles Curtis (Kaw), Osceola 
(Seminole), Quanah Parker (Comanche), Sequoyah (Cherokee) and Hia- 
watha (Mohawk, 16th Century). 
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F, Campbell, who is professor of Archeology and Director of — 


the Museum of East Central State College at Ada, Oklahoma. 


The bronze bust of Chief Joseph was unveiled in the 
Indian Hall of Fame area on August 19, 1957, in ceremonies 
attended by a large crowd of visitors and notable citizens. The 
program was presided over by Judge N. B. Johnson, Justice of 


the Supreme Court of Oklahoma and President of the National — 
Hall of Fame for Famous American Indians, and personal © 


representative of the Honorable Raymond Gary, Governor of 
the State of Oklahoma. The program included Invocation by 


Rev. John R. Abernathy, revered Methodist minister and civic © 


leader; Address of Welcome by Hon. Don Baldwin, Presi- 
dent Pro Tempore of the Senate of the State of Oklahoma; 
Greetings by Robert Goombi, President of the American Indian 
Exposition annually presented at Anadarko; Commentary on 
the Indian Hall of Fame for Famous American Indians by 


Mr. Logan Billingsly, founder of the organization and formerly — 


of Anadarko, now living at Katonah, New York; Indian Cere- 
monial Dance supervised by Sarah Gertrude Knott, pageant 
director; Presentation of Gifts by Mr. Paul Stonum, Chairman 
of Arrangements Committee for the Unveiling, of Anadarko; 
and Benediction by Frank Bosin, venerable Kiowa leader. The 
unveiling of the bronze bust was by a group of Nez Perce In- 
dians from Idaho, lead by Richard A. Halfmoon, Tribal Chair- 
man. A brief biography of Chief Joseph appears on the 
printed program for the unveiling ceremony : 


Chief Joseph (Hinmaton-yalakit) intrepid warrior and leader of 
the Nez Perces of Southwestern Oregon: With his followers, he 
continued to live on ceded lands (Treaty of 1863) until enforced 
removal. In the war following the cession of their tribal lands, 
Chief Joseph leading his small band in a 1,000-mile retreat displayed 
such generalship as to inspire one historian who described it as 
“worthy to be remembered with that of Xenophon’s Ten Thousand.” 
Chief Joseph was forced to surrender but not before the conduct of 
tbe Nez Perces and the military and tactical skill of their leader had 
won unlimited praise from their conquerors. 


Under military escort, Chief Joseph and his band, reduced to 431, 


were taken to Indian Territory but eventually (1885) were permitted 
to return to their beloved West, locating in the Colville Reservation 
in Washington. 


The principal address on the program was delivered by 


General Hugh M. Milton II, Assistant Secretary of the Army 


of the United States, who was introduced by Major General 
(Ret.) William 8. Key, President of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society. General Milton in attendance with members of his 
family during the unveiling ceremony spoke as follows: 

My good friends, it is a distinct privilege for me to be here on 


this occasion when you are conferring a great honor upon one of the 


most respected Indian Chiefs in the long history of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


1 id get a eats nel aaah 
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Today, I bring you greetings from the President of the United 
States and from the Secretary of the Army. Secretary Bruckner has 
asked me to express his deepest regret that he could not be here 
with you personally. 


May I say that my presence here today as a representative of 
your United States Army is a token of our respect and our esteem 
ee for a tribal chieftian whose knowledge of tactics and the military 
is sciences has long been recognized by the world’s military leaders 

as superb. ; 

The feat of Chief Joseph is unparalleled in American History: 
He led his tribe-over a distance of more than 1300 miles; during 
most of the journey, not only was his force outnumbered and sur- 
rounded but also short on food, clothing, weapons, ammunition and 
horses. 

The valiant efforts of Chief Joseph and his people are a living 
testimony in support of President Washington’s statement in his 
official report after General Braddock’s defeat “Indians are the 
only match for Indians.” Those of you who know so well the story 
of the Nez Perce Wars of the 1870’s, will recall that final victory 
for the Army came primarily as a result of the efforts of other 
Indian tribes who sought to defeat and to capture the Great Joseph. 


E Much of the later success of the American Army can be at- 
tributed to its knowledge of Indian tactics and the techniques of 
guerilla warfare in which the red man had no peer. 


All the Warriors of the Indian Wars have now passed beyond 
the Great Divide, but their indominatable spirit lives on in their 
children and their children’s children. The spirit of the Indian 
Nations has become in reality the vibrant spirit of America. 


Lessons gleaned from the Indians’ wise approach to problems 
in the Council have played a magnificent role in the process of 
developing American Statesmanship. Now, more than ever, there is 
a strong reason that we should study closely the details of the 
United States government, in history, and its relationship to the 
American Indian. We can learn much by looking into this back- 
ground. For here, in smaller proportion, is to be found all the 
typical virtues and follies, our failures, our triumphs, our successes 
and our mistakes. From that mirror, we can see what we mniust 
do and what we must seek in order to make secure the future 
position of the United States. 


Four times within the last century the United States has emerged 
from a major conflict as a first-rate world power. Each time, 
following every war, we have behaved in the manner of a third-rate 
nation, oftentimes bringing hardship or disaster upon all within the 
reach of our influence. 


Following the great American Civil war, about which both sides 
still feel a common pride, we stepped to the Reconstruction Period 
in the South and all the needless horrors and bloodshed of Indian 
Wars in the West. 

Following the display of a previously unequaled National heroism 
in World War 1, we permitted the growth of a festering sore in 
Europe. The collapse of the League of Nations, a world-wide depres- 
sion, and the rise of totalitarianism and tyranny. 


After an unparalleled achievement in Industrial production and 
the development of global strategy and tactics in World War II, we 
again squandered our strength by rapid demobilization, appeasing 
gome of our enemies and for a time neglecting our responsibilities 
to a world already into the mire of famine and despair. 
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While we are too close to the Korean War to adequately under- 
stand all of its results, it appears that many lessons of the past 
have been forgotten once again. 


The world has long thought of us as a peaceful people who would 

not make war. However, history proves us to be a businesslike 
people who cannot make peace. As that great American Indian and 
Oklahoman, Will Rogers, once so aptly put it: “The United States 
has never lost a war nor won a conference.” 


The day is gone when we can safely afford to behave in such a 
manner. It was nearly too late when at last we took stock of our 
follies and our failures and brought our methods, as well as our 
purposes, up to a standard on par with our national destiny. A 
look at our handling of the Indians during several decades may do 
us a great service and thus spare the Nation many mistakes in the 
future. For even though we are now powerful and the envy of all 
the Nations of the world, we must not forget that we are a minority 
among peoples of this globe. 


From the history of our dealings with the Indian tribes and 
nations, we must earnestly seek for guidance which will prove of 
value to us in our dealings with other nations of the world. 


The days of the Frontier are History. The Indian warrior of 
the past has joined his white brother in peace, but we must not for- 
get that it was the Indian who occupied these United States for 
thousands of years before our ancestors knew there was such a 
country. The Indians acquired his strength from a keen knowledge 
of his homeland. Today there is a growing demand for each American 
really to know his native land. We must as a Nation, achieve the 
mental and spiritual calmness of the clear blue waters of our 
mountain lakes. This the Indian knew and understood as he pat- 
terned his life and his actions after-the forces of nature from which 
he drew his livelihood. These native Americans laid down moral, 
economic and agricultural foundations strong enough to support the 
structure of the United States. 


The red man has had an important role in the making of the 
history of our Nation. He has it within him to play an even greater 
part in the shaping of the destiny of tomorrow. From the great 
heritage of his forefathers, he has the capability which you have 
to contribute as American Citizens. Chief Joseph, who earned respect 
and admiration equal to that heaped upon any military leader, was. 
the forerunner of thousands of American Indians who have fought 
beneath the Stars and Stripes on many foreign battlefields. 


In my experience in your army, covering two World Wars and 
the Korean debacle, I know of no Indians of fighting age who did 
not eagerly and loyally volunteer their services when this nation 
was threatened by a foreign power. The Indian, more perhaps than 
other Americans, realizes the meaning of war and its purpose. He 
knows from centuries of experience the requirement for teamwork 
and its importance in the achievement of final victory. 


In the early days even though we called the red man “Brother” 
our conflicts continued to drag on and on. It was not until we 
realized the meaning of “Brother-in-arms” that the white man and 
the red man could pursue in concert a mutual road to glory. 


In every field—in the arts, the sciences and the humanities— 
there is opportunity for the American Indian to continue te make 
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his contribution to American culture as he has contributed to the 
American Heritage. Together, all of us must continue to maintain 
the hidden strength of characier, the integrity, and the steadfastness 
of purpose which has long been the hallmark of the American [ndian. 


And, so today, as we dedicate this statute designed to perpetuate 
the memory, the deeds, the heroism, and the integrity of the American 
Indian, all of which were so well exemplified in the life and actions 
of Chief Joseph, let us not forget that the opportunities of tomorrow 
exceed the opportunities of the past. 


We must realize that we have not reached the end of the trail 
but rather that we are just approaching the birth of a newer and 
brighter day when all nations of the world may sit down in peace 
at the council of mankind as your people and mine have learned to 
do here in these United States. 


The unveiling of the third memorial statue by the National 
Hall of Fame for Famous American Indians on November 15, 
1957, was an outstanding event of the closing week of Oklaho- 
ma’s Semi-Centennial which had commemorated the fifty years 
of Statehood since November 16, 1907, during an cight-monih 
celebration in 1957. By special Proclamation, Governor Ray- 
mond Gary had proclaimed Friday, November 15, 1957, as 
“‘Allen Wright Day in Oklahoma,’’ urging ‘‘our citizens to 
pay fitting trbiute to the memory of this outstanding Choctaw 
Chief who gave our great State its name.’’ This third memorial 
statue in the Indian Hall of Fame is another beautiful bronze 
bust executed by Sculptor Kenneth F. Campbell of East Cen- 
tral State College at Ada. 


The program for the unveiling of the Allen Wright statuary 
was held in the Rotunda of the State Capitol, with Judge N. 'B. 
Johnson, Justice of the Supreme Court of the State of Okla- 
homa, presiding. Several remarked that the ceremony was 
unique in that more notables in Oklahoma history were on the 
platform in the Rotunda, for this program than for any other 
since the Capitol was erected (1916). A word of welcome to 
the large crowd in attendance was given by Governor Gary 
who was present. Among the many other special guests, Judge 
Johnson introduced Will Rogers, Jr., the son of Oklahoma’s 
native son, the late Will Rogers; Judge Edgar S. Vaught, 
U. S. District Court; Lieutenant Governor Pink Williams and 
Mrs. Williams; Mr. Fred Tway, of Oklahoma City, representing 
President Carter Davison, Union College, Schenectady, New 
York (Allen Wright’s Alma Mater, 1852) ; Mrs. Mary Wright 
Wallace, oldest daughter of Allen Wright (age 94 years) and 
six of his grandchildren and one great-grandson. 


The program for ‘‘Allen Wright Day’’ and unveiling of 
the bronze bust included- special Greetings by Major General 
Hal Muldrow, of the 45th Division, World War II; Address 
of Welcome by Hon. Bob Trent, Oklahoma State Senator from 
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Atoka County; Brief Biography of Principal Chief Allen 
Wright by Mr. Fisher Muldrow, Director and Treasurer of the 
Indian Hall of Fame; Address by General Patrick J. Hurley, 
former U. 8. Secretary of War, who was introduced by Floyd 
Maytubby, Governor of the Chickasaw Nation and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Indian Hall of Fame; Commentary on the National 
Hall of Fame for Famous American Indians, by Mr. Logan 
Billingsly, founder and a director; Mr. Paul Stonum, Di- 
rector introducing Sculptor Kenneth Campbell; Major Gen- 
eral (Ret.) William S. Key, President of the Oklahoma His- 


torical Society, introducing Miss Muriel H. Wright, a grand- 


daughter of Chief Allen Wright and Oklahoma historian, 
who unveiled the statue; Acknowledgements from the Choctaws, 
by Hon. Harry J. W. Belvin, present Principal Chief of the 
Choctaw Nation; Remarks by Rev. Raymond M. Ryder, repre- 
senting Dr. Henry Van Dusen, President of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City; Invocation and Benediction by Dr. 
Douglas V. Magers, Oklahoma Synod Executive of Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. A. 


General Patrick J. Hurley who is widely known as a 
native son of Oklahoma and who one time served as Attorney 
for the Choctaw Nation and was adopted by the Choctaws many 
years ago gave the principal address. : 


Address By General Patrick J. Hurley 


Allen Wright, a remarkable and rarely gifted Choctaw Indian, 
was born in Mississippi in 1826. With his father, he made the long 
journey over the “Trail of Tears’”—arriving in the Choctaw Nation in 
Indian Territory in 1834. At the age of ten, he began to learn to 
read English; he attended the Choctaw school at Lukfata, finished 
his high school studies at Spencer Academy and, as one of the first 
five Indian boys ever sent to a fully accredited eastern college, he 
attended Delaware College (now University of Delaware) and gradu- 
ated from Union College, Scheneciady, New York, in 1852 with an 
A. B. degree. He pursued his studies further, becoming the first 
Indian to receive a Master of Arts degree—and completed the 
theological course at Union Theological Seminary in New York 
City in 1855. 


The English name, Allen Wright, was bestowed upon him by a 
missionary teacher at old Lukfata, near present Broken Bow, Okla- 
homa. His Choctaw name was Kiliahote—which means: ‘Come, let’s 
make a light.’ And if ever a man lived up to his name, it was 
Kiliahote—for his life was spent in urging, leading and guiding his 
people toward a more brightly enlightened future. 


First, he was an example as a citizen. From him descended one 
of the greatest and influential families in the Choctaw Nation. His 
eight children were all well-educated, cultured men and women who 
led constructive lives in the service of the Choctaw people. His sub- 
stantial, southern-style home at Boggy Depot, in what is now Atoka 
County, Oklahoma, was a center for gracious living. And Allen 
Wright was noted for his hospitality, not only to his Indian friends 
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and Indian Territory neighbors, but also to the many prominent men, 
military heroes, intellectual leaders, political mentors and others, 
whose destiny led them along that greatest of all overland trails, 
the Texas Road. Those of us who lived along the Texas Road, as 
did Allen Wright, can still recall from our childhood memories a 
picture of the waning days of that great artery of transportation 
that carried the life-blood of a nation to the frontier lands of 
Indian Territory and Texas. 


But Allen Wright did more than just live as a good citizen. 
He was concerned with the spiritual welfare of his people. After 
finishing his education in New York, he returned to Indian Territory 
as a regularly licensed minister under the Presbyterian Synod 
of New York and the Presbytery of Indian Territory. He served as 
a Minister of the Gospel from 1856 until his death on December 2, 
1885. He was extremely active in the affairs of his church, not only 
in Indian Territory but nationally and internationally. 


He was concerned with the political stability of the Choctaw 
Nation. As a member of the Choctaw General Council in 1856 and 
1861, and Treasurer of the Choctaw Nation in 1859, 1863 and 1865, 
he participated in all of the meetings and conventions pertaining to 
the political and governmental affairs of his people. The so-called 
Blue County Resolutions, which he wrote, resulted in the adoption 
of the Constitution and Laws of 1860, at Doaksville—which remained 
the constitution and laws of the Choctaw Nation until Oklahoma state- 
hood just fifty years ago. In 1861, he helped to write the treaty 
between the Choctaw Nation and the Confederate States. He enlisted 
in the Confederate Army as a private, later serving as Chaplain of 
the Choctaw Regiment of the Confederate Army with the rank of 
Captain. When the Civil War was ended, he went to Washington as 
a delegate representing the Choctaw Nation to make the Treaty of 
1866 between the Choctaws and Chickasaws and the United States. 
It was during the drafting of this treaty that Allen Wright first 
used the name of Oklahoma (the words “okla” and “homma” being 
Choctaw words meaning “Red People”) to apply to all the Indian 
Territory in 1866, admitted as the 46th State in 1907. Thus, Allen 
Wright gave the State of Oklahoma its name. 


While in Washington in 1866, the Choctaw people elected him 
Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation—his election had taken place 
without his knowledge, an honor bestowed upon him by an apprecia- 
tive people. In 1868, he was again elected Principal Chief. 


He was concerned with laying a foundation for the education of 
his people. He helped to organize the Indian Territory Educational 
Association. He was author of a dictionary of the Choctaw language 
for use in the schools. He translated the Psalms of David directly 
from Hebrew into Choctaw. He translated treaties, laws and con- 
stitutions from English into Choctaw and from Choctaw into English, 
so that his people could better understand and be better understood. 
He translated some of the outstanding church hymns into the Choc- 
taw language. He served as Choctaw Editor of the Indian Champion, 
a newspaper published at Atoka. 


Now, as if we have not already shown a life full of great activity 
by this brilliant, dedicated and constructive leader in the fields of 
religion, government and education, let me add that he was a busi- 
nessman of outstanding ability. He operated farms and ranches, 
a cotton gin, a flour mill, was associated in a mining company, or- 
ganized the first oil company in what is now the State of Oklahoma, 
was one of the associates in the Choctaw Oil & Refining Company 
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which drilled the first of] well in Oklahoma—and the first coal 
mine located in the Lehigh-Coalgate region was on one of Allien 
Wright’s farms. 


Here, indeed, was a man of whom any people could be proud. 
The Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians, who have lived so long and 
prospered so well in the beautiful Red River Valley, are also doing 
great honor to themselves when they present this statue of Allen 
Wright to the National Hall of Fame for Famous American Indians 
as an example to the world, for the individual achievements of a 
great man are also a tribute to the characier of the people he repre- 
sents. We of the State of Oklahoma, also, are honored to have the 
opportunity to share with the Choctaw and Chickasaw people in 
paying this tribute to a man whose life, whose work, whose family, 
and whose achievements guarantee for him a place among the 
aristocrats of America. 


For it is a fact, in this land of liberty and equality of oppor- 
tunity, founded upon the eternal principles of individual liberty, 
self-government and justice for all, that the only aristocracy that 
is recognized is the aristocracy of mind, character and service. In 
the company of other great Americans whose life work has been 
dedicated to making America the great nation that it is, Allen Wright, 
a Choctaw Indian, Principal Chief of the Choctaw Nation, will feel 
at home. 


Special tribute to Allen Wright was a fitting close to the 
program, given from a fine tape recording made by Dr. Henry 
P. Van Dusen, President of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City, especially for the unveiling ceremony. 


Remarks by Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen 


I am happy to have the privilege and honor of participating in 
this occasion and thus linking Union Theological Seminary in New 
York to the institutions and hosts of individuals who today through- 
out Oklahoma and beyond across the Nation are joining to pay tribute 
to this great and inspiring man. 


Allen Wright entered Union Seminary in the Autumn of 1852 
less than twenty years after the Seminary’s founding when it was 
still a small and struggling theological school. He came from his 
under-graduate course at Union College, also in New York State. 
Three years later in 1855, he went out from Union Seminary to 
begin his life’s career as a Presbyterian missionary in that vast 
undeveloped land of the West to which he was to devote his life, 
and to which he was to give its name. 


Already his gifts for distinguished scholarship and his devotion 
to its exacting demands were evident, gifts of devotion which enabled 
him to become the first of his race to win the advanced degree of 
Master of Arts, and to make his way some distance toward the Doc- 
torate in Philosophy which were to equip him with the master of the 
three ancient languages of Latin, Greek and Hebrew which were to 
direct him in his outstanding accomplishments in the realms of 
learning, notably his translations of the Book of Psalms into the 
Choctaw and his Choctaw Lexicon. How appropriate that he should 
have inscribed upon the fly-leaf of his Lexicon: “I respectfully sub- 
scribe myself a friend of learning.” 
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But this career of scholarship and grand service was early 
interrupted by the demands of the civil conflict which must have 
grieved Allen Wright's spirit deeply. Loyal to that part of the Union 
where his life was lived, he served with fidelity and distinction as 
a chaplain and captain in the Confederate forces, and thus initiated 
his career to State and Nation. More than once in later years, he 
was entrusted with high responsibility as a framer of treaties and 
delegate on important missions. 


To Oklahomans Allen Wright will doubtless always be held in 
special affection and gratitude for his gift to their state of its name. 
But grounds for regard and appreciation reach far beyond his native 
state. He was above all a life-long minister of the gospel of his Master 
and a servant of people through the church of Jesus Christ. 


it was fitting that in the last year of his life his theological 
Alma Mater in New York should have chosen him as the president 
of its ay body, by now thousands spread to almost every land 
on earth. 


A distinguished son and statesman of Oklahoma, a loyal leader 
of his own people, an American of outstanding accomplishments, a 
devout and devoted man of God, a tireless servant of his fellow- 
men, we today pay our tribute of honor to him and of thankfulness 
to God for him. 


A now unto Him who is able to guard us from stumbling and to 
present us faultless before the presence of His glory and exceeding 
joy, to the only wise God our Saviour, the glory and honor, dominion 
and praise, both now and forever more. 

Amen 


CHARLES BURKHAM, PIONEER OF OLD Miuuer County, 
‘‘THE FRONTIER THAT MEN Forcor’’ 


Oklahoma and its counties have celebrated the semi-centen- 
nial of Statehood in 1957 yet few people know that two counties, 
called Crawford and Miller, were organized on the east side of 
the present state 137 years ago when Oklahoma was counted a 
part of the then new Arkansas Territory. Miller County includ- 
ing the southeastern counties of present Oklahoma had a colorful 
history, sprawling as it did south of Red River into the Ar- 
kansas claims in Mexican territory. Charles Burkham was 
among the first white settlers who came to make his home in 
this region on Red River, and for a time lived north of the 
river on the Oklahoma side. Some family traditions and stories 
about him and his daughter, Susanna, are told in a letter 
received recently by the Editor from his great-grandaughter, 
Mrs. Walter Wood, of Sand Springs, Oklahoma, who married 
and made her home in Western Oklahoma years ago. Mrs. 
Wood has been thrilled to read the history of Old Miller County 
published in three articles in Chronicles of Oklahoma in 1940- 
1941 (vols. XVIII and XIX) contributed by Dr. Rex Strickland, 
Chairman of the Department of History, Texas Western College 
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of the University of Texas, at El Paso.! Mrs. Wood’s stories 
about Charles Burkham and Susanna have been adapted for 
The Chronicles and editorial footnotes added as follows: 


The Charles Burkham written about in the account of Old 
Miller County, by Dr. Rex Strickland, was my Great Grandfather 
Burkham, my father’s mother’s father. He went with his wife and 
children, in company with several other families to that locality 
in 1812, having gone all the way from Virginia by way of wagons— 
a caravan of them.2 Cooke’s and other old families were also of 
the company who migrated there. They blazed the trail as they went, 
and crossed mountainous country and deep and shallow waters. 
Their journey was made especially hazardous by traveling through 
“wild” country. where wild animals were, and by traveling at least a 
part of the time in country where some Indians were dangerously 
hostile to the whites. They finally reached their destination, the 
place that afterward was Red River County (Texas), so named by 
my Grandfather Benningfield. 


These migrants took with them their slaves. They also took their 
gold, and enough provisions to last for awhile. They took up land 
under the government of Mexico. Z 


My father’s mother was the four-year-old daughter of the Charles 
Burkham, of whom Dr. Sirickland tells in his articles on Old Miller 
County. When they reached Red River and were about to be set over 
by the ferryman, he told them that so long as he had run that ferry 
no white woman nor girl had ever been set across. So, the men took 
across little Susanna Burkham,? who had been born on Feb. 29, 
1808,, and this was now 1812. Susanna, in 1844, became my father’s 
mother (1844 was his birth date). 


1These articles published in Chronicles (1940-41), on “Old Miller 
County, Arkansas Territory, the Frontier that Men Forgot,” by Dr. Rex 
Strickland, give an historical account of the permanent white settlement on 
Clear Creek (present Choctaw County) east of the Kiamichi River in Okla- 
homa, beginning in 1817, These settlers had built homes and opened up farms 
here a few years earlier. Even before 1812, this Red River country had been 
visited by “long hunters”—white men with their rifles. Surveyed boundary 
lines both south and north of the river, as well as Mexican claims to land 
south of the river, were not settled for many years. Government plans to keep 
this region free for Indian tribal ownership brought about Army orders at 
different times to drive out the white settlers, first south of the river for 
(1817) Caddo claims, and then north of the river for the Choctaw cession 
(1819) and later. These circumstances together with raids by the Osages 
and the Comanches brought difficult problems and turbulence for the early 
white settlers at different times, arousing their suspicions and even the 
hatred of some against the United States. - 

2 Dr. Rex Strickland gives a statement based on the Record of the Board 
of Commissioners (transcribed), Red River County Texas): “Charles Burk- 
ham, his wife (neé Nancy Abbott), son, James, and daughter, Cynthiana, 
arrived July 4, 1816, from Indiana. Registro. Crossed river to reside at the 
mouth of Mill Creek, Bowie County, Texas, March, 1820.” The Burkham 
family apparently was in the emigration out of Virginia in the years follow- 
ing the Louisiana Purchase, westward to Kentucky and Indiana many travel- 
ing on west to Missouri and thence southwest along the old trading route, 
sometimes called the “Shawnee Trail,” marked on maps as early as 1807, and 
later known as “Trammel’s Trace” through Arkansas southwest to Texas. 

3 Susanna’s name was given as “Cynthiana” in the Burkham record 
quoted above. The crossing of Trammel’s Trace on Red River was at the 
present Fulton, Arkansas. 


‘ 
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The present District Clerk, B. W. Bowers, at Clarksville, Texas, 
County Seat of Red River County (Texas), tells me, “There is a 


- Burkham Creek about 8 miles S. B. of Clarksville, and a Burkham 


school house at the same location.” Mr. Bowers writes, “Of course, 
the names of your relatives are familiar to me. They are indelibly 
inscribed on the map of the County on headrights assigned to the 
original settlers.” 


Poor old Great Granddaddy Charles (“Charlie”) Burkham‘ was 
not among these original settlers mentioned by Mr. Bowers, however, 
although the son, James, mentioned by Dr. Strickland was, Charles 
Burkham was not then living. Our families there built houses, a 
church, school, and began farming. They had gone out of the United 
States into Mexican territory to take up abundance of lands for them- 
selves, and so began to establish a life for the good of their posterity. 
Comanche and other Indians would come over and “make a raid” 
on their horses, and be gone across Red River in no time. They were 
dangerous to the life and peace of these white settlers. 


While our men ancestors were gone somewhere to bring back 
salt,> our women ancestors dug up the smokehouse dirt floors where 
salty meat had hung and dripped, and they boiled this in huge iron 
wash-pots and strained the water and evaporated it and got salt! 
Meal gave out. The corn they had planted that first year had not yet 
matured sufficienty for “gritting,”’ so their substitute was “dripped 
clabber” cheese, which we call “cottage cheese.” This was their 
“bread” for awhile. 


My Grandmother Susanna told my mother (Mamma was the wife 
of Benjamin, Susanna’s son) about these things. Susanna remem- 
bered all about it from the first, and Susanna lived to Feb. 27, 1880. 
She had said, “I’ll see my birthday one month from today,’ and. 
my mother had thought, “If you live—you ought rather say, ‘If I 
live, I’l1 see my birthday one month from today.’” Grandmother 
Susanna was active enough every day to saddle her own horse and 
ride out after her milk cows. She had “cowboys” to ride after her 
eattle. Then as she sat on her porch sewing on a button on a new 
dress that she had made, she fell over with a heart attack, and died. 
This was the little Susanna who had remembered all, even to being 
set across the river ahead of the other girls, and who had told our 


~ mother so much about frontier life. 


I do not know what year our Great Grandfather Charles Burk- 
ham took with him a trusted slave, and went in pursuit of a run- 
away slave. Neither ever returned. Kinfolk suspected the “trusted” 
slave had killed Charles Burkham to gain his own freedom. Yet 
unknown is his fate. 


Charles Burkham’s widow, Susanna’s mother, now took with 
her a trusted slave, and took a peck piggin of gold out into the 
woods. She and the Negro came back without the gold. The children 


4Charles Burkham was living at Pecan Point on Red River in 1816. 
Pecan Point on the Oklahoma side near present Harris, in McCurtain County, 
was noted in the early history of the Miller County region. White settlers 
lived on both sides of the river at this point several years before the organiza- 
tion of the county. He lived on the Oklahoma side of Red River from 1817 to 
1820. He was one of the commissioners appointed to open up two roads 
in Miler Countv about 1824.—Strickland articles in Chronicles. 

5 William Mabbitt, who came to live at Pecan Point in 1816, established 
a salt works—‘“Mabbitt’s Salt Works”—before 1819, a location near present 
Cerrogodo, Arkansas, on the south side of Little River near the present 


Oklahoma line. 
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asked no questions. Later when she was dying, after a stroke, she 
mumbled and tried to say something, which afterwards they thought 
might have been an extreme effort to tell the whereabouts of the 
hidden gold. At the time of her death, they were so sorrowful they 
did not think of the buried and lost money. 


‘Susanna married a Mr. Barker, her first marriage. Their children 
were Pollyanne and Lucindy. Aunt Lucindy, whom I remember so 
well, was born “the night the stars fell,” Nov. 13, 1833. Mr. Barker 
died, Sometime later, Susanna was wedded to a bachelor, Hudson 
Posey Benningfield, a minister and several years her senior. Their 
children were Rita, Robert, Benjamin, James, Belle, Nancy and 
Rebecca. “Ben” was our father. He and our mother married at 
Clarksville, Texas, in 1879. 


Robert was “Uncle Bob.” I never saw him. Uncle Bob was a 
dreamer and sleep-walker. One morning at breakfast when he was 
fourteen, he told his family of a strange dream he had the night 
pefore. He had dreamt that his Grandmother Burkham (the first 
Mrs. Burkham to enter and live there, the wife of Charles Burkham) 
had told him, “Bob, bring me (a certain) rock for my grave, and 
V’ll give you a rail from it.” After breakfast, his family discovered 
the rail lying in the yard where Uncle Bob had laid it down. Upon 
further investigation, they found his tracks going down the road 
where his Grandmother was buried in the family (or community) 
eras There on her grave was the specified rock she had asked 
or! 


When the Civil War came, Uncle Bob was among the first to go. 
His mother, Susanna, received a message that he “disappeared at 
the Battle of Shiloh.” After I read Carl Sandburg’s description of 
that battle, depicted so realistically that I almost felt as if it had 
just taken place and I was viewing the pieces of what once had been 
live boys, I could see how he could have “disappeared,” and never 
been heard of again. But Grandmother Susanna never read Carl 
Sandburg’s books, of course. She always believed Uncle Bob would 
sometime come home again. Our mother who lived near Susanna, our 
Grandmother (our father’s mother), nearly seven years told us all this. 
Uncle Bob never came again. When I was a little girl—four or five— 
even I used to look over the rock pen of Grandmother Susanna’s 
grave, and feel sorry because she had looked and looked for Uncle 
Bob to come, and he never came again. 


Grandfather Hudson Posey Benninefield and his wife, Susanna, 
left Red River County after their children were grown, and moved 
to the next frontier, Atascosa County, Texas. They lived about 
20 or more miles below San Antonio, It was here my parents lived, 
and where we seven children were born. 


And here is a coincidence, I have never before related: First, 
Jet me say that all my single life I had an aversion to persons 
marrying who were a bit of kin to each other. I had said, “T 
wouldn’t marry anybody a speck of kin to me for anything!” Walter 
and T met in Western Oklahoma, and within a year’s time, we were 
married. A few evenings after our marriage, he mentioned his 
“Aunt Belle Burkham.” I knew Walter had lived in Texas as a boy, 
so we immediately compared “stories” and found that one gener- 
ation farther down the line than I, he, too, is a direct descendant of 
ihe Charles Burkham, who labored so hard to establish a home and 


community across Red River in Northeast Texas when dangers 
pressed from all sides.é 


6 The Choctaw Treaty of 1825 established the boundaries of the Choctaw 


atl he he 
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Walter’s mother, Laura, was a granddaughter of James Burkham, 
my Grandmother’s brother. By Dr. Strickland’s record, “Jimmie,” 
as Grandmother called him, was 21 in 1827. He would thus have 
been about six when his family moved there (Red River county) in 
1812. When we found our honorable ancestors were one and the 
same, we both felt that God and led us to each other (we’d known 
this even before) as He led Isaac and Jacob back to their mother’s 
kin to get wives for themselves. 


country in present Oklahoma, and old Miller County north of Red River 
was in this cession. Secretary of War James Barbour stated that none of the 
white settlers would be evicted from the Choctaw lands until the eastern 
boundary line was established. The line was surveyed in 1828, and the 
Arkansas Territorial Assembly abolished Miller County north of Red River 
in October, 1828. In the meantime, some leading citizens on the Texas side of 
the river were approached to organize this part of the country under the 
Mexican government, Settlers both north and south of the river were anxious 
to have the boundaries established to determine the location of their land 
claims. Charles Burkham, living 20 miles south of Pecan Point in 1827, was 
commissioned a captain in the Mexican militia, planning to set out on an 
expedition to punish some raiding Comanches. James, his son, was to ac- 
company him but the expedition did not materialize. The leaders among the 
settlers did not push organization with the Mexican government, and Miller 
County south of Red River was soon continued by the Arkansas Assembly. 
Some of the leaders were elected to office in this second Miller County now 
in Texas. It was here the Burkham family continued to live, leaving their 
name in the records and among the place-names of later Red River County, 


Texas. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Doc W. F. Carver, Spirit Gun of the West. By Raymond 
W. Thorp. (The Arthur H. Clark Co., Glendale, California, 
1957. Pp. 261. $8.50.) 


Without doubt, William F. Carver (1840-1927) was the 
greatest marksman the world has ever produced. General Phil 
Sheridan said of him: ‘‘No man will ever live who can beat 
that shooting!’? And General Sheridan was right. Feats of 
marksmanship were accomplished by this unassuming, some- 
what quiet and almost modest man that appear incredible. 
Except that they are all recorded for us as cold facts of history, 
his accomplishments today would be passed off as fiction or as 
the product of a too eager press agent. 


Born in Illinois, Doe (a nickname he carried throughout 
his life) Carver heeded the call of the West when seventeen years 
of age. Thereafter his first few years were spent with Indian 
tribes in the Minnesota region, where his phenomenal accuracy 
with firearms earned him the sobriquet of ‘‘Spirit Gun’’ and 
‘‘Hvil Spirit.’’ After years on the Plains, hunting and roaming, 
shooting buffalo under contract (he would never accept em- 
ployment except upon stipulation that the meat and hide both 
be used—he destested ‘‘hide hunters’’), by 1877 he was ready 
to exhibit his rare ability to the world. 


The years that followed were crowded with challenges, 
contests, exhibitions and feats of endurance with firearms un- 
known before or since. Typical was the fantastic shooting in 
500 minutes of 5,500 glass balls thrown into the air. Even to 
someone unfamiliar with firearms, such would obviously require 
super-human ability. Merely to lift a Winchester rifle to one’s 
shoulder 5,500 times and lower it again unfired in that alloted 
time would be beyond the endurance of the average marksman, 
let alone trying to fire accurately the weapon each time. 


A world tour brought Doe Carver before prinees, kings and 
emperors. All were captivated by his mild, almost bashful, 
and always polite conduct. His command performances be- 
fore the Prince of Wales, the German Kaiser, and dozens of 
other royalty and nobility earned him world acclaim. While a 
guest of the Prince of Wales—later King Edward VII—he 
shot a hole through three different three penny bits—smaller 
than a dime—thrown into the air. In Berlin he was the guest 


of Kaiser Wilhelm I, who honored him with the epithet ‘Der 
Seheutzen Konig.’’ 
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_ The vagarities of history have been unkind to Carver, and 
he is entitled to a much firmer niche than he now enjoys. Con- 
temporary circumstance of course placed him with Wild Bill 
Hickok and Buffalo Bill Cody. Measured aside either of them, 
Carver stands as a much finer and greater person; and author 
Thorp is to be commended for re-aligning each in a more 
realistic perspective. In truth, we today know Buffalo Bill more 
from the writings of his publicity agents, Buntline and Burke, 
than from the actual deeds of their client. 


Carver was the originator of the western show and coined 
the phrase ‘‘Wild West.’’ Again he has suffered at history’s 
caprice, as even today schoolboys assume such to have been the 
exclusive domain of Cody and Hitchock. The author clears up 
that point in fine style, and his chapter ‘‘The Great Wild West 
Imbroglio’’ is priceless reading. This chapter demonstrates 
that the telling of history may be pungent, as well as funny and 
delightful. That portion of the volume dealing with the ups 
and downs of the Wild West Show business is exceptionally 
well written. Such incidents as when Bowery urchins lined 
up all available cigar store Indians in front of the hotel where 
Carver had his Indians quartered, hoping for an unscheduled 
intra-mural fight; or when a lady of fashion, while feeding 
carrots to a buffalo cow, found that the animal so liked the 
menu that her tongue pulled off and the creature swallowed 
not only the lady’s glove but a $300 diamond ring, add much 
spice to the story. 


The narrative closes with Carver’s retirement from the 
field of championship shooting. The remaining thirty years of 
his great career are touched but lightly. The book is excellent 
in every way, and serves history exceedingly well in the re- 
orienting of us on the relative merits of Doe Carver, Wild Bill 
Hickok and Buffalo Bill Cody. 

—George H. Shirk 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Rifles for Watie. By Harold Keith. (Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York, 1957. Pp. xiii, 332. $3.75.) 


So little is known of the part that the Indian Territory and 
the Five Civilized tribes played in the Civil War that a real 
contribution is made by Harold Keith in Rifles for Watte. 
Extended research in libraries, supplemented by many inter- 
views, gave him needed facts and interpretative viewpoints. 


Most of the four years are concerned with Fastern Indian 
Territory, especially the Cherokee and Choctaw Nations. Stand 
Watie, leader of the Ridge faction against the Ross followers, 
rose to the rank of brigadier general in the Confederate army, 
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the only Indian to attain that rank. Disastrous ravages by 
both armies and the strife that separated friends and relatives 
pervade much of the story. 


The main character, Jefferson Davis Bussey, is met first 
as a Kansas boy of sixteen, eager to enlist in the Union army. 
Nearness to the state line made his family the victims of raiding 
Missouri Bushwhackers. This experience and the effects of 
hearing Abraham Lincoln speak enabled him to get parents’ 
consent to enlist. Unable to provide a mount, the Bushwhackers 
having taken the Bussey horse, he could not realize his dream 
of being a cavalryman. 


Numerous experiences gave him insight into the motives 
and hatreds, the extreme hardships and sacrifices of those who 
defended the Confederate cause. Historical and geographical 
facts and phases are faithfully observed. Though most of the 
characters are fictitious, they portray the life and characteristics 
of white people, Indians, and Negroes of that time and region. 


Early in Jeff’s army career he had unfortunate contacts 
with some incompetent and undependable officers, especially 
a captain who persecuted him severely. Later the young private 
was able to expose this captain as the traitor who was selling 
repeating rifles to Watie. 


This study in history is made even more interesting by the 
romance that runs through several chapters. Jeff’s occasional 


meetings with Luey Washborne, a Cherokee girl who kept re-. 


minding him that she was a staunch ‘‘rebel,’’ helped both of 
them to understand better the sincere loyalties of civilians and 
fighters on both sides. 


Jeff loved dogs and three of them played important roles. 
Sully, a bloodhound, overtook him on his perilous 125-mile 
flight from Boggy Depot to Fort Gibson. Sent as a Union 
Scout across the line, he was captured but managed to conceal 
his identity and enlist in Watie’s cavalry. Recovering from a 
long spell of malaria and having secured the information he 
was assigned to get, and more, he made his way, months late, 
to the Union headquarters. 


Much research and years of living near this area enables 
the writer to present conditions as they were, to portray people 
as they lived and fought, and to have them live and talk in 
their colorful ways and dialects. These characteristics do much 
to make the book interesting as well as informative. The style 
lends itself well to historical fiction. 

—Frank A. Balyeat 
The University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 
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Drama On The Rappahannock: The Fredericksburg Campaign. 
By Edward J . Stackpole. (Military Service Publishing 
Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 1957. Pp. 297. $4.75) 


One very vocal body of Civil War historians insists that 
the ‘‘suicidal’’ conflict of a century ago was a ‘‘needless’ war. 
War causation, according to this school of thought, cannot be 
found in basic differences over principle, but on the contrary, 
resides in the factors of irrationality, abnormality and ‘‘arti- 
ficial’’ emotions in general. 


Though this reviewer is not a promulgator of the above 
viewpoint, he was struck by the futility of the Fredericksburg 
campaign as a military operation. Of the over five thousand 
battles and skirmishes (somebody actually counted them!) 
fought during the Civil War, the Fredericksburg battle, Decem- 
ber 11-15, 1862, seems one of the most inane. At no time dur- 
ing the four year struggle did northern military leadership 
look worse; Fredericksburg was the nadir. Brooding over the 
whole operation like an ill omen, was the pathetic figure of 
Ambrose E. Burnside. Appointed Commander of the Army 
of the Potomac by Linclon in a desperate gamble to find a 
general who could win victories, Burnside proved himself 
capable of doing everything wrong. 


Immediately upon taking command, General Burnside 
initiated an over-all] military plan that was doomed to failure 
unless his army moved with rapidity; he then made defeat in- 
evitable by dallying for two weeks before crossing the Rappa- 
hannok, giving the opportunistic Lee a wonderful chance to 
form his defense. After the attack began, the Commander of 
the Army of the Potomac persisted in hurling wave upon wave 
of his men on a frontal assault of the impregnable Confederate 
position. This act was typical of his conduct of battle, for after 
a plan was formed, Burnside’s tactical concepts seemed to 
have been held in a mental ‘‘straight-jacket.’’ 


Probably his greatest fault was an inability to use the 
English language. Burnside’s orders to his commanders were 
confused and muddled, necessitating his officers constantly 
asking for clarification, which was seldom received. General 
Stackpole notes that even now with all the evidence available, 
it is impossible for the historians to uncover precisely what was 
Ambrose Burnside’s over-all military plan—assuming there 


Was one. 


The only bright spot for the north was the well executed 
withdrawal under cover of a dark winter night. Caught by sur- 
prise, Lee was very chagrined that he had allowed the Union 
Army to slip away, thereby robbing the Confederates of a 


strategie victory. 
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Drama On The Rappahannock is recommended to the avid 
reader of military history who enjoys a detailed minute by 
minute presentation of a Civil War battle. However, few will 
be the readers who, after putting the book down, will not ask 
the question, ‘‘What really was the military value of the 
Fredericksburg campaign?’’ Perhaps in a larger sense, the 
thrice-wounded veteran, Oliver Wendell Holmes, caught the 
significance of the Civil War for the nation when he wrote that — 
his generation had been ‘‘set apart by its experience. Through 
our great good fortune, in our youth our hearts were touched 
with fire. It was given to us to learn at the outset that life 
is a profound and passionate thing.’’ One needs only read the 
daily newspaper to realize how persistent yet are the embers of 
this fire. ) 

—Gene M. Gressley 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Oklahoma City: Capital of Soonerland. By Luecyl Shirk. Clay- — 
ton Anderson, Editor, Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- — 
merce. (Published under the direction of the Oklahoma 
City Board of Education, with Semco Color Press, Ine., 
Oklahoma City, as printer, 1957. Table of Contents. Illus- 
trations. Bibliography. Pp. 252. $3.95.) 


This new book with the catchy title Capital of Soonerland 
will undobutedly long remain a standard on library shelves, in 
showing Oklahoma City’s place in history from Indian Terri- 
tory days to 1957. The story here and the wonderful illustra- 
tions, many of them fine prints from old photographs dating 
back to 1889, give the reader the full impact of the growth the 
Oklahoma’s state capital city, in one broad stroke. The illus- 
trations alone—photographs and maps—will satisfy the watcher 
of television who wants to know more about this home town. 
Yet the lively text completes the picture of Oklahoma City 
to-day. 


The author, Miss Lucyl Shirk, a teacher of Social Science 
who was specially commissioned to write and complete a manu- 
script on the growth of Oklahoma City, achieved a remarkable 
piece of work on her subject. The text is well organized in 


twelve sections: ‘‘1, Historical Flashback’’ even goes into 
the history of Indian ownership of the land that is now Okla- 
homa City;’’ ‘‘2. People Make the City’’.... on through 


“7, Fun for Everyone,’’ ‘‘8. Cultural Interests’? and last! 
“12, Oklahoma City Looks to the Future’? with its ‘‘Fan- 
tastic? Impossible? Ridiculous? Well, Perhaps’’ historical record 


} 
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as well as ideas that have been promoted by the Chamber of 
Commerce under the slogan of ‘*600,000 by 1960,’’ 


As a project originally promoted by the Oklahoma City 
Board of Education, the book was planned to offer facts and 
amusing stories between two hard covers that anyone might like 
to know about this City, from those who are to be convinced of 
its right to a ‘‘place in the sun’’ among American cities; to the 
school children who can view here the marvelous metropolis in 
which they live. 


This book with its up to the minute information in Okla- 
homa City’s development and growth should be in every home 
and public library. 


—Muriel H. Wright 
Oklahoma City 


Oklahoma: Semi-centennial of Statehood, 1907-1957). Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957). Pp. 70. 55¢. 


In recent years significant or memorable anniversaries in 
the histories of the states of the Union have been recognized by 
a noteworthy exhibition in the halls of the Library of Congress. 
The display consists of original manuscripts, maps, photographs 
from the collections in the Library and of the original auto- 
graph reports and statutory documents borrowed from the 
National Archives. The Library presented on November 138, 
1957, an exhibition commemorating the Semi-centennial of Okla- 
homa Statehood. The exhibits included 219 separate maps, 
photographs and original documents. Now collected into book 
form, the 19th in a series, with accompanying text and an 
outline sketch of Indian Territory and Oklahoma history, the 
catalog of the exhibition is a worthwhile addition to an Okla- 
homa library. Touching on such widely separated items as 
Washington Irving’s 1832 Tour on the Prairies and Rodgers 
and Hammerstein’s ‘‘Oklahoma!’’, the entire panorama of 
Oklahoma history has been artfully collected and displayed. 
Information is included on how copies of each picture and other 
entry in the exhibition may be ordered from the Library of 
Congress. The booklet is more than a souvenir of the Oklahoma 


Semi-centennial. , 
—George H. Shirk 
Oklahoma City 
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OFFICIAL MINUTES OF QUARTERLY MEETING, THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, QUARTER ENDING OCTOBER 24, 1957 


On November 5th, 1957 at 10:00 a. m., the regular quarterly meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical Society was 
held in the Board of Directors room of the Oklahoma Historical 


Society Building. 


The meeting was called to order by the President, Gen. Wm. S. 
Key and the following members answered roll call: Mr. Henry B. Bass, 
Mr. Kelly Brown, Dr. B. B. Chapman, Judge J. G. Clift, Judge Redmond 
S. Cole, Mr. Joe W. Curtis, Dr. E. E. Dale, Dr. E. Estill Harbour, 
Mr. Thomas J. Harrison, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Judge N. B. Johnson, 
Gen. Wm. S. Key, Dr. James D. Morrison, Mr. R. M. Mountcastle, 
Mr. H. Milt Phillips, Miss Genevieve Seger, Mr. George H. Shirk, 
Judge Baxter Taylor, and Judge Edgar 8. Vaught. 


The following members of the Board had asked to be excused 
from the meeting: Mr. Exall English, Dr. L. Wayne Johnson, Mr. 
R..G. Miller, and Mrs. Willis C. Reed. A motion was made by Miss 
Seger and seconded by Dr. Harbour that these members be excused. 
Motion adopted. 


Mr. Phillips made the motion that the reading of the minutes of 
the previous meeting be dispensed with. The motion was seconded by 
Judge Vaught and carried. 


The Chairman of the Constitution and By-Laws Committee, Mr. 
Shirk, stated that basically there was nothing wrong with the Con- 
stitution, but nevertheless, there were some provisions that are out- 
moded and some technical difficulties that could be improved. He 
stated that all members of the Board of Directors had received 
copies of the proposed changes in the Constitution and By-Laws and 
had been requested to submit any changes or recommendations they 
might have. He said that a number of comments and recommenda- 
tions had been received from several Board members, which had proved 
to be most beneficial. Some of these changes and recommendations were 
discussed in detail. 


Judge Hefner moved that the Constitution and By-Laws with ap- 
proved changes be submitted to the membership for their consideration. 
Judge Taylor seconded the motion and the Board voted unanimously 
in favor. 


Judge Johnson asked permission to be excused from the remainder 
of the meeting due to urgency in Court. He announced that at 2:00 
p. m. on November 15th, in the Rotunda of the Capitol Building, there 
would be an unveiling of the statue of Allen Wright. General Patrick 
Hurley was to give the address. The statue of Allen Wright will 
later be placed in the National Hall of Fame for Famous American 
Indians located at Anadarko. 


The Secretary’s report was called for by the President. Mr. 
Fraker stated that he had attended the funeral of Judge G. L. Bow- 
man, member of the Board of Directors. He also stated that Mrs. 
Hlsie D. Hand, Librarian, had been ill for the past month. He re- 
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ported that thirty-six new annual members and one new life member 
had been acquired. He made comment that Judge Clift had obtained 
sixteen hew members recently. Mr. Fraker made mention of the oil 
derrick on the Historical Society grounds, which he is seeking to 
secure as part of the exhibits of the Society. He reported that the 
chair used by Gov. Wm. H. Murray in the Constitutional Convention had 
been obtained by the Society as a gift’ from Judge Dave Cotton. Mr. 
Fraker gave a brief summary on his having attended the Historical 
Societies Convention in Columbus, Ohio; also on his visit to the 
Histurical Societies in Kansas and Nebraska. He emphasized that 
Historical Societies with their facilities are educational institutions. 


Judge Vaught stated he had spent some time in Richmond, 
Virginia in the Historical Society and also in the Library there. 


Mr. Phillips, Chairman of the Microfilming Committee, sub- 
mitted a written report to the Secretary, which is herewith made 
a part of these minutes. After a brief report from Mr. Phillips, 
President Key expressed appreciation to Mr. Phillips for his interest 
and enthusiasm in the microfilming program. 


Judge Clift made a motion that the Board commend Mr. Phillips 
and his Committee for their fine progress and that the Board also 
pledge to them their full cooperation. The motion was seconded by 
Miss Seger and unanimously carried. 

Judge Cole moved that the new members, along with the gifts 
submitted by the Secretary, be accepted and a letter of appreciation 
be sent to the donors of the gifts. Motion was seconded by Mr. Mount- 
eastle and the Board voted in favor. 


Dr. E. BE. Dale announced the publication by the Torch Press, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, of a book on the life of Governor Robert 
Williams, written by himself and Dr. James Morrison. This book 
will be out sometime in January and will sell for $5.00 a copy. 
Dr. Dale also expressed his gratitude and appreciation to the Historical 
Society for its aid in furnishing much basic material for the book. 


Gen. Key expressed congratulations to Dr. Dale and Dr. Morrison 
for their contribution in writing this book on the life of Gov. Williams. 


Dr. Morrison announced there will be a Semi-Centennial Re- 
union of “Ex-Law Makers” Saturday, November 9th, at 10:00 a. m. in 
Durant. He asked that anyone who planned to attend, please notify 


him after the meeting. 


Gen. Key called the Board’s attention to the fact there now exists 
a vacancy on the Board of Directors. A letter of recommendation in 
favor of Mrs. George L. Bowman, wife of the late Judge Bowman, 
was submitted by Mr. Thomas Harrison. Mr. Harrison recommended 
that the Board appoint Mrs. Bowman to this vacancy for the unexpired 
term of Judge Bowman. This motion was seconded by Miss Seger. 
The motion carried unanimously. 


Mr. Harrison asked about the progress of the accumulative index 
for The Chronicles of Oklahoma. Mr. Fraker stated that this index 
would cost between seven or eight thousand dollars. He said he had 
asked Mrs. Rella Looney and Miss Muriel Wright to check into the 
method of compiling such an index. He further observed that he 
believed sales of such index would in time pay for the cost. 


Gen. Key expressed his congratulations to Judge and Mrs. Baxter 
Taylor on having recently celebrated their fiftieth wedding anniversary. 
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There being no further business, the meeting was adjourned at 


2: . Mm. 
ee Signed: Gen. Wm. S. Key, President 
Signed: Elmer L. Fraker, Administrative Secretary 


GIFTS PRESENTED 
MUSEUM: 
Exhibits— 


U. S. Flag, hand crocheted. ee 
Donor: Mrs. Martha Marlowe, 3349 N. Newland St., Chicago, 
Til. ; 
Salt dish, smoker, shawl, and letter 
Donor: Mrs. Maggie Miller, 519 W. Woodson, El Reno, Okla. 
Constitution and Laws of the Chickasaw Nation. 
Donor: J. E. Fletcher, Box 4382, Colvax, Calif. 


China dish brought to Oklahoma in the Run of 1889. 
Donor: Mrs. Frank F. Ford, 186 Shore RKd., Pittsburg, Calif. 


Thimble and newspaper clipping. 
Donor: Mrs. Frank R. Lovejoy, 407 Olympic Ave., Bremerton, 
Wash. 
Cant hook. 
Donor: Herbert Chandler, Broken Bow, Okla. 
Pitcher collection. 
Donor: John McD. Parks, 214 8. Cheyenne, Tulsa. 
Chair used by Wm. H. Murray at the Constitutional Convention. 
Donor: Judge Dave Cotten, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Machete, bolo knives, Cuban knife, U. S. trench knives, cane Cuban 
drinking bottle, basket, haversack, canteen, belt, steel mirror, play- 
ing cards poker chips, match case, Phillippine trade tokens, spur 
used on fighting cocks in Cuba, Phillippine bandana. ash tray, 
knife, caliper, wrench, shell, roster of Company E First U. 8. 
Infantry 1898, badge, National Encampment Spanish American 
War Veterans. 

Donor: Mrs. Lemuel P. Lawrence, 8338 West Jean St., Spring- 
field, Mo. 

Books— 

Infantry Drill Regulations (Spanish American War), Mamual of Guard, 
Target Record of Lemuel P. Lawrence. 


Donor: Mrs. Lemuel P. Lawrence, 8383 Jean St., Springfield, 
Mo. 


Pictures— 


Bank at Crescent, Zack Miller, Oscar Brewster and group, Buffalo 
Bill, Oscar Coffelt, Billy Fox, Crescent City Hall, M. M. Tate, 
Scene in Thermopolis Wyo., Birthplace of Will Rogers, Street scene 
in Crescent, Chief Oway’s Memorial, Buffalo Hide—Cherokee 
Strip Cow-Punchers Association, Cherokee Cow-Punchers Reunion, 
Ponca Indians at Joe Miller funeral, Horse Chief Eagle, Crazy 
Bear, Funeral of Joe Miller, Group at Joe Miller funeral, Long 
Horn cattle, Casket of Joe Miller, Col. Joe Miller and Ponca In- 
dians, Frank Murphy, Joe Miller, Members of Cherokee Strip 
Cow-Punchers Association, Scene at Crescent 1920, Tom King, 
Oscar Brewster, Covered Wagon, group of C S$ CG P A, Covered 
wagon and group of men. 

Donor: Fred J. Acton, R. R. No. 8, Guthrie, Okla. 
nce ona Shawnee Town, Grave houses and stone, Canadian 
ver, 
Donor: Luther Williams, Manager Public Relations, Sunray 
Mid-Continent Oil Co., Tulsa 3, Okla. 
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Wah BE Kitz, Weeco Chief 

Donor: Lula D. Bell, Durham, Okla. 
Martha Marlowe 

Donor: Martha Marlowe, 2349 N. Newland St., Chicago, IL 
“Project Mayflower” (framed) 

Donor: Gov. Raymond Gary. 


CONFEDERATE MEMORiAL ROOM: 

Exhibits— 

Historical relics from Jefferson Davis Museum at Fort Gibson: hand 
made candle stick, two cannon balls, souvenir plate, glass frog, 
glass salt dish (1860), vinegar jug, earthenware pitcher, iridescent 
vase, blue willow ware, nine chairs, hand made laddle, soap dish, 
Confederate money, basket, Indian peace pipe, two handing lamps, 
hand made quirt and spur, wad cutter, hand made candle stick, salt 
kettle, book ends, saddle bags, Indian dancing shells, three sets 
andirons. 

Donor: Oklahoma Division United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy. 

Four pound canon ball 

Donor: Mark Coleman, Duncan, Okla. 

Books— 

Women of the South in War Time, Scrap book on the clippings of the 
life of Sidney Lanier. 

Donor: Oklahoma Division United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy 

Pictures— 

Ambro type picture (subject not identified), Jefferson Davis, Scenes 
from the life of Sidney Lanier, Lee on Traveller and framed Con- 


federate money. 
Donor: Oklahoma Division United Daughters of the Con- 


federacy 


UNION MEMORIAL ROOM: 
Exhibits— 
Army uniform and discharge papers. 
Donor: Mr. and Mrs. C. L. West, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Twenty Encampment badges, Union Soldiers. _ 
Donor: Mrs. Jessy Sullivan, Sapulpa, Okla. 


Army souvenirs and flags. 
Donor: Harry C. Stallings, 2172 N. W. 20th St., Oklahoma 


City, Okla. 


Pictures—- 
An album containing photographs of veterans in Army uniforms. 
Donor: Harry C. Stallings, 2172 N. W. 20th St., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


INDIAN ARCHIVES: 
Blueprint of map showing selection by the Choctaw Coal & Raliway 
Co. of station grounds at South McAlester, I. T. 
Donor: J. I. Gibson. 
Extra Census Bulletin of Five Civilized Tribes of Indian Territory 
dated August 25, 1894. 
Donor: Judge Redmond §S. Cole, 1812 So. Owasso, Tulsa, Okla. 
Fifteen printed copies of Constitution and By-Laws of various Indian 
tribes of Oklahoma: Caddo, Miami, Pawnee, Peoria, Seneca-Cayuga, 
Eastern Shawnee, Thlopthlocco Tribal Town, Wyandotte. 
Donor: Miss Muriel Wright, Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS: 


Phillips, Ted M. 


NEW ANNUAL MEMBERS: 


Pangburn, Samuel L. 
Burlite, Lorin 

Legate, Clark Henry 
Williams, Floyd D. 
Lawson, David LeRoy 
Berry, Wilma M. 

Moore, Leona M. 

Owen, Mrs. Tom 

Earl, Mrs. Charles R. 
Ford, Mrs. A. C. 

Fansher, Loyd 

Noble, L. 8. 

McManus, Miss Patricia Elaine 
Chouteau, Ed 

Arnold, Mrs. Louise Adel 
Dester, Miss Laura 
Gasser, Ernest T. 

MecCan, Mrs. Rubye 
Walker, Richard L. 
Wilson, Florence 0. 
Duker, Mrs. W. F. 
Whipple, O. C. 

Good, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth 
Rhodes, Mrs. Joe D. 
Suman, Conrad P. 

Steitz, Alfred Jr. 
Westhafre, F. V. 

Phelps, Mrs. Clara 

Doak, James Throckmorton 
Lowe, Mrs. Jessie 
Peithmann, Irvin 

Fisher, Mrs. Clyde (Te Ata) 
Minumum, Mrs. Arthur D. 
Jordan, H. R. 

Montgomery, A. H. 

Kemp, Peggy 


Seminole, Okla. 


Alva, Okla. 
Ardmore, Okla. 


Bixby, Okla. 
Boise City, Okla. 
Ciaremore, Okla. 
Clinton, Okla. 
Granite, Okla. 
Ft. Gibson, Okla. 


Keys, Okla. 

Mangum, Okla. 
Norman, Okla. 
Nowata, Okla. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pauls Valley, Okla. 
Stillwater, Okla. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


” 
” 


” 


Highland, Calif. 
Irvington, Calif. 
Port Hueneme, Calif. 
Carbondale, Ill. 

New York, N. Y. 
Springfield, Oregon 
Houston, Texas 
Carrouzett, Texas 
Washington, D. C. 
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RECORDS OF THE SOCIETY 
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Date of settlement and place of location in Oklahoma: .............. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society: 

In accordance with an invitation received, hereby request 
that the Board of Directors of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society elect me to Annual, Life, membership in the Society. 
In order to expedite the transaction, I herewith send the 


FOGUIPOU LEOs Sits a ede eee 
(Signed)... eee eee 


P. 0. Address’. SS eee 


See eaRe Amen see nenneenteseanwensenneescnneroeenneneeesnenessreenseseeneastacerases seesseneenercesenenneuneteneseseneenenetnnesense 


The historical quarterly magazine is sent free to all mem- 
bers. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP due (no entrance fee), three 
dollars in advance. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP fee (free from all dues thereafter), 
$50.00. Annual members may become life members at any 
time upon the payment of the fee of fifty dollars. This form of 
membership is recommended to those who are about to join 
the Society It is more economical in the long run and it 
obviates all trouble incident to the paying of annual dues 


All checks or drafts for membership fees or dues should 


be made payable to the order of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society 


Nominated by 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested in 
the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, May 
26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the promotion 
of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the collection 
and preservation of the State’s historical records, pictures, and 
relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation of all citizens 
of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by the 
Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is distributed 
free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly articles as 
well as those of popular interest, together with book reviews, 
historical notes, etc. Such contributions will be considered 
for publication by the Editor and the Publication Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is open 
to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for college 
and university professors, for those engaged in research in 
Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school history teachers, 
for others interested in the State’s history, and for librarians. 
The annual dues are $3.00 and include a subscription to The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma. Life membership may be secured 


upon the payment of $50.00. All dues and correspondence 


relating thereto should be sent direct to the Administrative 
Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society Building, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 
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